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Quakerism  is  Alive  and  Well  in  Latin 
America,  and  here  in  the  Western  USA 

How  wonderful  to  learn  that  “(^akerism  is  alive  and  well  in  Mexico,”  as 
Friend  DJ,  Bloom  reported  during  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  2006  an- 
nual session.  D.J.,  a Spanish-speaking  family  physician  from  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, informed  us  that  he  attended  the  annual  gathering  of  Mexican  Friends 
in  April  2006  and  was  warmly  greeted.  He  explained  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 500-600  (Quakers  in  Mexico,  most  of  them  evangeHcal.  He  found  them 
deeply  interested  in  Quakerism — eager  to  discuss  the  la  mensage  [message] 
de  Jorge  Fox  y Margarita  Fell,  to  learn  more  about  La  Apologia  de  Roberto  Barkley, 
and  to  connect  with  Friends  who  are  Nortamericanos.  Asked  to  give  a sermon 
by  Mexican  Friends,  D.J.  shared  his  spiritual  journey  to  (Quakerism.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  the  eternally  relevant  query,  “What  is  it  that  love  requires  of 
me  today?” 

Another  bit  of  happy  news  came  from  la  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  the  (Quaker 
center  in  Mexico  City.  Over  the  years,  the  Casa  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  It 
was  therefore  good  to  hear  that  the  center  has  new  leadership  and  a positive 
attitude.  Over  120  people  attended  the  Casa’s  50th  anniversary,  or  Celebracion 
del  Jubileo,  to  use  the  Spanish  expression.  A good  time  was  had  by  aU,  and 
Mexico  City  Friends  are  now  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  future.  Your 
support  can  help  ensure  that  the  next  anniversary  will  be  as  jubilant  as  this 
one. 

Janet  Leslie  and  Peg  Morton  reported  on  their  trip  to  Colombia  with  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  They,  along  with  other  Friends,  are  seeking  to 
support  the  nonviolent  resistance  movement  that  is  taking  place  in  Colombia. 
I recently  learned  that  there  is  a small  but  vital  unprogrammed  (Quaker  Meet- 
ing in  Bogota,  Colombia.  One  of  its  members,  Adriana  Cabrera,  is  currently 
studying  at  the  Earlham  School  of  Religion  (ESR).  She  recently  came  to 
Whittier,  CA,  with  a group  of  ESR  students  (see  p.  17). 

Judith  Favor  examines  the  spiritual  dimension  of  the  famous  (Quaker  prison 
reformer,  Elizabeth  Fry.  (A  bit  of  trivia:  Fry  has  been  honored  by  being  placed 
on  Britain’s  LS  note)  Our  next  month’s  issue  will  contain  an  interview  with  a 
contemporary  (Quaker  prison  reformer,  Laura  Magnani,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee’s  Assistant  Regional  Director  for  Justice  in  Oakland,  CA. 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  series  on  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  Allan 
Solomonow,  director  of  the  Middle  East  program  in  San  Francisco,  exposes 
the  mistaken  view  that  security  at  home  and  throughout  the  world  can  be 
achieved  through  force  and  military  means  rather  than  by  addressing  injus- 
tices and  the  root  causes  of  violence. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  for  Friends  to  remind  our  elected  officials  of 
our  commitment  to  end  US  military  occupation  of  Iraq.  Included  in  this 
issue  is  a news  item  about  an  anti-war  protest  that  took  place  on  January  27, 
2007. 1 marched  under  the  AFSC  banner  with  over  5,000  demonstrators  in 
the  streets  of  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Over  150,000  demonstrators  marched  in 
Washington,  DC.  We  need  to  keep  up  the  pressure  on  our  elected  officials 
and  let  them  know  where  we  as  (Quakers  stand.  And  please  let  me  (and  our 
readers)  know  what  your  Meeting  is  doing  to  help  end  this  disastrous  war. 
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Casa  de 
Los  Amigos 
Celebrates 

JUBILEE 

by  Bridget  Moix  and  Nick  Wright 


Mexico  City  Friends  Meeting 

Now  over  fifty  years  ago,  Ed  Duckies,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  director  in 
Mexico,  drove  around  Mexico  City  in  his  banged-up 
truck,  called  ''Nunca  Tomo”  with  a copy  of  the  Excelsior 
classifieds  in  the  backseat,  the  notice  circled  for  Ignacio 
Mariscal  #132.  Buying  the  house  was  a bold  move  for  the 
visionary  Friends  who  wanted  to  create  “a  meeting  place 
to  strengthen  and  affirm  the  bonds  of  true  [sister  and] 
brotherhood.”  In  October  2006,  friends  of  the  Casa  de 
los  Amigos  traveled  from  near  and  far  to  celebrate  a half- 
century  of  Quaker  service,  community,  and  peacemaking 
in  Mexico.  The  anniversary  was  the  Casa’s  fiftieth  year  as 
a recognized  civil  association,  a “Jubilee”  watermark  and 
a time  for  sharing  memories,  forgiveness,  and  renewal. 

A Jubilee  Celebration 

From  October  27-29,  2006,  over  120  people  of  all 
ages  and  backgrounds,  from  places  as  far  as  Uruguay  and 
as  near  as  our  neighborhood,  attended  the  Casa’s  Jubilee 


jLos  Jovenes!  This  reunion  was  an  incredible  part  of  the  Jubilee.  These  are 
all  people  who  were  active  in  the  Casa  Youth  Committee  (Comite  Juvenil 
de  la  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  or  CJCAM)  that  flourished from  sometime  in  the 
late  1 950s  through  the  1 980s.  Many  of  these  people  hadn’t  seen  one  another 
in  decades,  and  this  was  the  biggest  gathering  of  former  members  in  memory. 


Left  to  right:  Bill  Dockhorn  (Philadelphia,  member  of  the  Casa's  governing  board), 
Steve  Snyder  (South  Dakota),  and  Reya  Freeman  ( Vancouver,  Canada). 
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Celebration.  Guests  included  former 
volunteers  and  staff,  previous  Casa  di- 
rectors and  program  coordinators, 
Quaker  workcamp  alumni,  Mexico 
City  Friends  Meeting  members  and 
attenders,  and  visiting  Friends.  Gath- 
ering together  were  fans  of  the  Friday 
night  Charla,  Sunday  potluck 
junkies,  backpackers,  members 
of  the  Casa’s  former  Comite  de 
Jovenes  (youth  committee) 
representatives  of  Friends’  or- 
ganizations, and  of  Mexican 
and  international  peace 
groups,  members  of  other  faith 
groups,  folks  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, at  least  one  person 
who  helped  found  the  Casa  de 
los  Amigos,  and  as  always,  a 
number  of  people  getting  to 
know  the  Casa  for  the  first 
time. 

For  each  person  who  was 
able  to  attend,  a dozen  others 
wrote  to  teU  us  how  much  they 
wished  they  could  be  with  us 
and  how  strongly  they  value 
the  Casa.  We  felt  their  pres- 
ence, alongside  the  spirit  of  all 
who  had  come  before:  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  people 
from  all  over  Mexico  and  the 
world  who  have  given  of 
themselves  in  service  at  the 
Casa  de  los  Amigos  and  laid 
the  ground  upon  which  we 
now  stand. 

The  Jubilee  Celebration 
included  morning  Worship 
Sharing  groups,  shared  meals 
and  fellowship,  pinata-mak- 
ing,  Mexican  folk  dancing,  presenta- 
tions by  Mexican  organizations  work- 
ing in  peace  and  justice,  a talk  with 
the  Casa’s  former  Comite  de  Jovenes, 
and  of  course  a talent  night  that  (al- 
most) brought  the  house  down! 
Members  of  the  Casa’s  reconstituted 
Asamblea  (board)  opened  the  Jubilee, 
new  executive  director  Bridget  Moix 
unveiled  the  Casa’s  future  program  di- 
rections, and  Casa  co-founder  Jean 
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Duckies  unveiled  the  new  bronze 
plaque  on  the  front  of  the  Casa  read- 
ing: “Centro  de  Paz  y Entendimiento 
Internacional”  (Center  for  Peace  and 
International  Understanding).  More 
than  45  people  gathered  for  Meeting 
for  Worship  with  the  Mexican 


Friends  Monthly  Meeting  on  Sunday, 
filling  the  small  meeting  room,  and 
an  Open  House  that  followed  pro- 
vided a time  for  relaxing  and  crack- 
ing open  birthday  pinatas  for  the 
Casa. 

The  Jubilee  Celebration  was  also 
a time  for  renewing  the  Casa’s  mis- 
sion of  fostering  peaceful  cooperation 
among  peoples  and  launching  new 
program  directions  for  the  coming 


year.  The  ongoing  conflict  in  Oaxaca 
and  recent  electoral  crisis  provided  the 
political  background  to  our  gathering, 
and  a roundtable  discussion  with 
Mexican  and  international  peace  or- 
ganizations to  discuss  prospects  and 
challenges  for  peacebuilding  in 
Mexico  provided  new 
ideas  and  insight  for  our 
future  programs.  During 
our  keynote  dialogue, 
Pablo  Romo  of 
SERAPAZ  A.C.  {Servic- 
ios  y Asesona  para  la  Paz) 
advised  us  to  carry  on  and 
strengthen  the  work  of  the 
Casa  as  a “space  for  reflec- 
tion and  action  for  peace.” 
Following  the  orga- 
nized events  at  the  Casa, 
on  October  30th  a group 
of  16  people  visited  the 
small  community  of 
Vicente  Guerrero  in  the 
state  of  Tlaxcala.  The 
Grupo  Vicente  Guerrero 
had  invited  the  Jubilee  to 
visit  the  community  and 
tour  its  sustainable  de- 
velopment projects,  ini- 
tiated in  the  1970s 
through  a collaboration 
with  the  Comite  Juvenil 
de  la  Casa  de  los  Amigos 
(CJCAM)  and  the  local 
community.  The  remark- 
able community  organi- 
zation of  Vicente  Guerr- 
ero, its  commitment  to 
service  and  self-reliance, 
and  the  many  projects 
that  are  succeeding  there  provide  a 
testimony  of  a different,  more  ho- 
listic and  people-centered,  approach 
to  development. 

The  next  day,  another  small 
group  traveled  to  San  Francisco 
Tepeyecac,  Puebla,  another  long- 
term Quaker  workcamp  site  that 
hosted  hundreds  of  volunteers  in  the 
1960s.  The  project  created  many 
lifelong  friendships  and  at  least  a 
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Festivities  at  Casa  include  Mexican  dancing  and  breaking  ofpinata 
by  Darcy  Stanley,  intern  from  Strawberry  Creek  (Berkely,  CA) 
Meeting 


few  marriages.  The  pines  that  blan- 
ket the  village  s main  hill  are  evidence 
of  the  reforestation  and  well-digging 
that  international  teams  of  young 
people  did  forty  years  ago. 

Our  deepest  gratitude  goes  to  all 
who  participated  in  the  Jubilee  Cel- 
ebration of  the  Casa  de  los  Amigos 
and  made  it  such  a wonderful  time 
of  sharing,  remembering,  and  re- 
newal. As  always  at  the  Casa,  the 
event  was  a success  because  of  the 
people  who  attended.  Many  of  those 
that  gathered  with  us,  through  their 
long  years  of  experience  with  the 
Casa,  already  knew  experientially  of 
this  small  Quaker  organization’s 
profound  potential,  and  many  felt  a 
renewed  faith  and  commitment  to 
the  Casa’s  future. 

The  house  is  quieter  now,  and 
much  work  lies  ahead.  The  feeling 
of  the  Jubilee  remains,  as  does  the 
presence  of  the  many  friends  who 


gathered  with  love  and  hope  to 
honor  the  Casa’s  past  and  inaugu- 
rate the  next  chapter.  Gracias. 

Volunteers 

Much  of  the  friendly  environ- 
ment for  which  the  Casa  is  famous 
is  created  by  volunteers,  who  serve 
for  periods  of  three  to  six  months. 
The  Casa  tries  to  assemble  a diverse 
team,  and  Quakers  are  particularly 
encouraged  to  apply.  The  Mexico 
City  Monthly  Meeting,  which  has 
been  based  at  the  Casa  de  los 
Amigos  for  fifty  years,  has  noted 
how  having  Quaker  Casa  volunteers 
especially  enrich  the  life  of  the 
Meeting.  Those  interested  in  serv- 
ing as  Friends  in  Residence  under  the 
joint  care  of  the  Meeting  and  the  Casa 
are  also  encouraged  to  inquire.  Know 
anyone  who  wants  to  have  an  amaz- 
ing service  experience  in  Mexico  City? 


The  Mexico  Summer 
Project  is  Recruiting 
FOR  2007! 

For  additional  information  and 
applications,  visit 
www.afsc.org/mexicosummer.htm 

The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (AFSC)  is  seeking  moti- 
vated volunteers  for  the  2007  Mexico 
Summer  Project  that  will  run  from  June 
30  to  August  18,  2007.  The  Mexico 
Summer  Project  will  provide  a safe 
place  where  youth  from  the  Americas, 
Europe  and  Mexico  can  work  together 
with  the  Totonaca  and  Nahua  indig- 
enous people  on  community  projects, 
share  from  their  diverse  cultures  and  ex- 
periences, and  learn  ways  to  address  the 
political,  social,  ecological,  and  eco- 
nomic challenges  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  Mexico  Summer  Project  is 
run  in  collaboration  with  Servicio, 
Desarollo,  y Paz,  A.C.  (SEDEPAC),  a 
prominent  Mexican  non-governmental 
organization.  In  1939,  AFSC  and 


Quakers  in  Mexico  launched  the  pro- 
gram, which  now  in  its  68'*’  year,  contin- 
ues to  provide  positive  life-changing  ex- 
periences for  diverse  youth  and  local  com- 
munities. 

The  Program 

In  2007  participants  will  live  to- 
gether in  indigenous  communities  in  the 
mountainous  northeastern  region  of 
Puebla,  Mexico,  commonly  called  the 
Sierra  Norte  de  Puebla.  In  developing  and 
implementing  the  2007  Mexico  Summer 
Project,  SEDEPAC  and  AFSC  will  work 
closely  with  Unidad  Indigena  Totonaca 
Nahuatl  (UNITONA)  an  indigenous  de- 
velopment organization  in  the  area. 

After  a week  of  orientation,  including 
a 3-day  home  stay  with  a local  host  family 
(community  immersion),  participants  are 
divided  into  five  groups  consisting  of  10- 
14  members.  Each  group  spends  the  next 
seven  weeks  living  as  a family  in  an  indig- 
enous village  where  they  engage  with  the 
local  community  in  culture  and  recreational 
exchanges,  assigned  work  projects  for  sus- 
tainable development,  and  workshops  on 
various  topics  important  to  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  group  members. 


For  more  information  about  volun- 
teering at  the  Casa,  visit  our  website 
at  www.casadelosamigos.org. 

The  future  of  the  Casa 

During  the  long  preparation  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Casa’s  50**’  an- 
niversary, we  joked  a lot  about  the 
75**’,  and  the  100*’’  anniversary! 
Friends  are  serious  when  they  talk 
about  “the  next  50  years”  because 
they  know  this  place,  and  how  spe- 
cial and  needed  this  Peace  Center 
is.  The  next  half-century  could  sur- 
pass the  last  one,  but  it  won’t  hap- 
pen on  its  own.  It  won’t  happen 
without  plenty  of  hard  work  here  at 
the  house,  and  plenty  of  support 
from  everywhere.  Please  send  do- 
nations of  support  care  to  Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting  at  520 
East  Orange  Grove  Blvd.,  Pasadena, 
CA,  91104.  jGracias!  □ 


Qualifications 

This  is  an  intensive,  challenging 
experience  for  mature  individuals  who 
are  open-minded  and  eager  to  learn 
about  the  challenges  of  building  sus- 
tainable communities  in  the  midst  of 
economic  and  ecological  crisis.  Partici- 
pants must  be  18-26  years  old  and  able 
to  communicate  well  in  Spanish,  the 
language  of  the  project  at  all  times. 
AFSC  requires  that  participants  un- 
dergo a pre-project  physical  exam.  They 
must  commit  for  the  full  seven  weeks, 
June  30- August  18, 2007,  and  should 
be  willing  and  prepared  to  live  with  a 
group  of  up  to  30  participants  and  5 
facilitators  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico  (applicants 
from  other  countries  should  contact 
SEDEPAC).  Additional  qualified  ap- 
plicants wiU  be  placed  on  a waiting  list 
and  contacted  as  space  becomes  avail- 
able. 

Please  spread  the  word!  Share  this 
information  with  anyone  who  might  be 
interested. 
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"Quakerism  is  Alive  and  Well  in  Mexico” 

Report  on  La  Reunion  General  de  los  Amigos  en  Mexico 

by  D.J.  Bloom 

Appleseed  Monthly  Meeting,  Sebastopol,  CA 


[The  following  report  was  read  at  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting’s  annual  session  in 
August  2006.] 

Friends,  I am  here  to  tell  you  that 
Quakerism  is  alive  and  well  in 
Mexico. 

We  gathered  in  San  Nicolas  de  las 
Garza  29,  Fourth  Month,  2006  at  the 
Evangelical  Friends  Church.  San 
Nicolas  is  part  of  the  greater  metro- 
politan area  of  Monterey,  the  second 
largest  city  in  Mexico.  The  Friends 
Church  there  is  a small  one,  with  per- 
haps a congregation  of  30.  Upon 
walking  through  the  door,  I was 
greeted  warmly  by  Quica  Pena  and 
her  cousin  Horacio  Pena  Garcia,  the 
secretary  for  this  gathering,  who  were 
standing  in  front  of  an  old  print  of 
“The  Presence  in  the  Midst.”  The 
Penas  are  birthright  Friends  (as  were 
perhaps  half  of  the  attenders  of  this 
gathering);  the  Penas’  Quaker  roots  go 
back  four  generations  A second  group 
of  Friends  from  the  Friends  Church 
in  Ciudad  Victoria  arrived  mid-day 
after  a journey  from  Tamaulipas,  a 
neighboring  state  to  the  east  and 
south.  There  were  a total  of  roughly 
fifty  Friends  present  for  this  gather- 

A member  of the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
since  1978,  DJ Bloom  has  been  a member  of 
Brooklyn,  San  Francisco,  and  Redwood  For- 
est ( Santa  Rosa)  Monthly  Meetings  and  is 
now  a member  of  Appleseed  Meeting  in 
Sebastopol,  California.  He  has  served  in  nu- 
merous positions  on  the  Monthly,  Quarterly 
and  Yearly  MeetingLevel.  Currently,  he' 
serves  on  Pacific  YM’s  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. A practicing  family  physician,  he 
works  predominantly  with  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  immigrant  communities.  He  lives 
with  spouse  Lanny  Jay  of  Redwood  Forrest 
Meeting,  their  cats,  Nathan  Noah,  and 
their  dog,  Aaron,  the  "love  sponge.  ” 
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ing,  ranging  in  age  from  infancy 
through  their  80s.  There  was  a small 
group  of  teenaged  Friends  who  made 
the  journey  from  Ciudad  Victoria. 
One  of  these  young  Friends  started 
her  spiritual  life  in  the  Friends  Church 
in  Cuba. 

Manuel  Guzman-Martinez,  who 
is  better  known  as  Manolo,  formerly 
the  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Ciudad 
Victoria,  told  me  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 500  to  600  Friends  in 
Mexico,  but  that  this  gathering  is  usu- 
ally only  attended  by  the  Friends  from 
Ciudad  Victoria,  San  Nicolas,  and 
usually  some  representatives  from  the 
Mexico  City  Monthly  Meetings. 

This  year,  however,  there  were  no 
representatives  from  Mexico  City. 
There  was  much  concern  expressed 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Mexico  City  Meeting.  There  are  also 
Evangelical  Quaker  Churches  in 
Matamoros,  in  Northern  Tamaulipas, 
as  well  as  in  Coahuila,  both  closer  to 
the  Mexican  border  with  Texas,  who 
gather  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
another  group  in  Mexicali. 

The  theme  for  this  year’s  gather- 
ing was  “El  Amanacer  Espiritual.” 
We  broke  into  grupos  de  adoracion 


compartida  (a.k.a.  small  worship  fel- 
lowship groups)  to  discuss  the  Light, 
using  Isaias  60:1,  Romans  13:12,  and 
Ephesians  5:8  as  biblical  touchstones 
for  Quaker  dialogue.  “How  are  you 
sure  you  have  abandoned  Darkness 
and  are  in  the  Light?”  “What  is  your 
spiritual  clothing  and  is  it  clean?”  and 
“How  do  I maintain  my  walk  in  the 
Light?”  were  among  the  questions 
pondered  and  discussed.  The  famil- 
iar format  of  Quaker  dialogue  and 
worship  fellowship,  albeit  in  Spanish, 
did  much  to  make  this  Friend  feel 
both  welcome  and  at  home. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 
no  differences  in  our  practices  as 
Friends.  These  are  pastoral  and  highly 
Christocentric  Friends.  There  are  ser- 
mons from  their  pastors,  hymn  sing- 
ing, and  their  periods  of  silence  for 
centering  during  group  worship  are 
brief,  when  they  exist  at  aU.  However, 
I was  glad  to  hear  a number  of  indi- 
viduals discuss  “7^7  mensage  de  Jorge  Fox 
y Margarita  Fell.”  Many  are  well 
schooled  in  Quaker  works,  such  as  La 
Apologia  de  Roberto  Barkley.  Manolo 
himself  took  a sabbatical  while  he  was 
pastor,  to  do  his  Masters  in  Theology 
at  Earlham.  However,  I was  surprised 
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to  find  that  the  current  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Ciudad  Victoria  is  not  a 
Quaker,  but  rather  a non-denomina- 
tional  preacher.  It’s  up  to  the  elders 
in  their  community  to  keep  him  in  line 
with  our  core  testimonies.  Despite 
being  reassured  that  this  a functional 
solution  for  them,  I remain  very 
puzzled  by  this  choice. 

Late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  as 
PYM’s  representative  I was  invited  to 
deliver  a sermon.  Fortunately,  our  pre- 
vious representative  had  cautioned  me 
in  advance  that  they  would  be  hun- 
gering to  hear  from  PYM’s  minister 


and  I was  prepared,  with  text  in  hand. 
While  I am  a Spanish  speaker,  I was 
hesitant  my  language  would  do  jus- 
tice to  expressing  thoughts  clearly  and 
Manolo  was  kind  enough  to  translate. 
Monday  morning,  before  the  close  of 
the  conference,  I was  invited  to  speak 
again,  this  time  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain to  these  Friends  just  how  un- 
programmed worship  “works.”  When 
they  found  out  we  have  a Spanish 
language  version  of  our  Faith  and 
Practice,  the  immediate  question 
from  both  the  San  Nicolas  and  the 
Cuidad  Victoria  Friends  was,  “How 


do  we  get  a copies?” 

All  in  all,  I was  both  grateful  and 
honored  to  make  this  journey  to  visit 
in  fellowship  with  these  Friends,  who 
are  hungry  for  contact  with  the  greater 
Quaker  community.  They  Uve  at  some 
distance  from  other  Friends’  commu- 
nities, and  their  opportunity  to  inter- 
act with  other  Quakers  is  at  best  lim- 
ited. The  next  gathering  of  La  Re- 
union General  de  los  Amigos  en 
Mexico  will  be  17-19,  Eleventh 
Month,  2007  and  will  be  hosted  by 
the  Friends  in  Ciudad  Victoria, 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  □ 


Spiritual  Awakening:  What  does  love  require  of  me  today? 


by  D.J.  Bloom 

Appleseed  Meeting,  Sebastopol  (CA) 


Worship  space  at  Mexico  City  Meeting 


[The  following  talk  was  read  at 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  annual 
session  in  August  2006.) 

If  we  are  to  remain  true  to 
this  core  of  our  faith,  this 
belief  in  a continuing  revela- 
tion, that  each  of  us  can  be 
touched  by  the  divine,  then 
daily  we  must  stop  and  center 
and  humbly  ask,  “Father,  what 
now?”  Then  we  must  listen  for 
the  answer.  His  voice  may  come 
from  within  or  from  without.  It 
may  be  in  the  words  of  a friend  or  in  the 
gesture  of  a stranger.  We  may  hear  it  in 
the  cry  of  an  elder  or  the  laughter  of  a 
child.  It  may  be  a whisper  or  a tap  on 
the  shoulder.  We  may  not  notice  it. 
However,  if  we  maintain  our  faithful  at- 
tention, an  answer  will  be  given. 

As  a young  man,  I first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Quakers  during 
the  Vietnam  War  era,  when  I went 
through  draft  counseling,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  The  people  I met  were 
bearing  secular  witness  of  their  spiri- 
tual beliefs.  They  were  “speaking  truth 
to  powe”  by  helping  young  men  le- 
gally avoid  the  draft  and  shun  violence 
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against  others  of  God’s  children.  The 
words  I heard  from  them  were  in 
harmony  with  my  belief  that  war 
and  violence  are  wrong,  and  do  little 
more  than  beget  more  war  and  vio- 
lence. They  “spoke  to  my  condition,” 
before  I knew  what  that  Quaker 
phrase  meant. 

The  content  of  what  I heard,  and 
the  convictions  of  those  I met  during 
that  experience  of  draft  counseling, 
prompted  me  to  read  and  learn  more 
about  these  people  known  as  Quak- 
ers. I found  a people  with  a history  of 
struggling  for  the  rights  of  all  people 
to  worship  freely  (witness  the  martyr- 
dom of  Mary  Dyer  in  1660).  I found 


a people  with  a history  of  strug- 
gling for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
(John  Woolman,  starting  in  the 
1740’s),  the  social  and  legal 
rights  of  women  (Susan  An- 
thony, Lucretia  Mott  and  the 
Seneca  Falls  Convention  of 
1849),  and  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  imprisoned  (Eliza- 
beth Fry,  1820).  I saw  a people 
that  continued  to  work  for  that 
which  was  right  and  just,  not 
only  in  the  past,  but  into  my 
lifetime.  As  a child  in  1963, 1 
heard  the  words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr,  when  he  delivered  his  “I  Have 
a Dream”  speech  on  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington, 
DC.  That  march  was  organized  by 
Bayard  Ruston,  a labor  organizer,  an 
African-American  and  a birthright 
Philadelphia  Quaker.  Intrigued  by  all 
that  I learned,  and  respecting  a people 
of  conviction,  I was  drawn  to  find  out 
first-hand  the  spiritual  base  for  these 
people’s  actions.  It  brought  me 
through  the  doors  of  Meeting  for 
Worship.  Much  to  my  pleasure,  I 
found  spiritual  nurture  in  the  silence 
and  the  fellowship  of  Friends. 

While  attending  graduate  school, 
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I became  a member  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  joining  Brooklyn 
Monthly  Meeting  in  New  York  City. 
When  weather  permitted,  I rode  my 
bicycle  across  Brooklyn  to  get  to 
meeting,  hard  though  that  may  be  to 
believe,  looking  at  me  today. 

It  was  in  that  meeting  that  I first 
truly  understood  the  mystical  experi- 
ence of  Friend  s Worship.  It  was  a glo- 
riously brilliant  spring  morning  in 
early  May,  and  my  bicycle  ride  had 
been  very  enjoyable  and  had  gotten 
me  to  Meeting  early,  with  plenty  of 
time  to  sit  and  center. 

Brooklyn’s  Meetinghouse  is  a 
large  old  building,  dating  back  to  the 
1860s.  The  meeting  room  is  upstairs 
and  has  a ceiling  perhaps  30  feet  high, 
with  large  windows  that  run  almost 
to  the  ceiling  around  three  sides  of  the 


building.  I settled  onto  a bench  on 
the  east  side  of  the  room,  closed  my 
eyes  and  began  to  center  in  worship. 
My  sense  of  well-being  from  my 
morning  ride,  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
and  my  fellowship  with  others  in  my 
religious  community  had  left  me 
happy  and  content  and  grateful  for 
God’s  gifts.  I remember  thinking, 
“God  is  in  his  heaven  and  all  is  right 
with  the  world,”  as  I settled  into  wor- 
ship. As  Meeting  drew  on,  and  the  sun 
moved  with  time,  a ray  of  light  came 
to  rest  on  the  bench  where  I was  sit- 
ting. I was  bathed  in  its  warmth  and 
could  see  and  feel  this  dazzling  light 
all  around  me,  even  with  my  eyes 
closed.  For  that  moment,  God’s  pres- 
ence was  palpable. 

Then  the  clouds  shifted,  and  sud- 
denly the  light  and  its  warmth  were 


gone.  Startled,  I opened  my  eyes  and 
looked  towards  the  window  where  the 
light  had  been.  What  I saw  was  the 
tall  fence  that  surrounded  the  Meet- 
inghouse, and  beyond  it,  a block  away, 
the  Brooklyn  Men’s  House  of  Deten- 
tion and  the  barbed  wire  that  sur- 
rounded it.  The  message  to  me  was 
clear.  All  is  not  right  with  the  world, 
and  your  work  is  cut  out  for  you. 

Friends,  our  faith  is  not  a coat  we 
don,  as  we  walk  out  the  door  on  our 
way  to  worship  on  First  Day.  Rather 
it  is  something  that  clothes  us 
throughout  our  week,  turning  us  in- 
ward in  prayer  and  meditation,  to 
reach  out  to  God,  and  leading  us  out- 
ward, to  do  his  work.  For  this  Friend, 
these  two  aspects  of  our  faith  are  in- 
separable. “Father,  what  now?  What 
does  love  require  of  me  today?”D 


Illusions  of  Security  in  the  US  and  Israel 


By  using  the  “War  on  Terror”  and 
“security”  to  justify  a broad  range 
of  initiatives  that  compromise  civil 
rights  and  liberties,  the  Bush 
administration  is  relying  on  the  oldest 
and  least  rational  argument — fear.  The 
government  asserts  that  it  can’t 
guarantee  our  safety  and  our  survival 
without  tightening  security.  The 
promise  is  held  out  that  with  the  help 
of  these  controls,  it  can  eventually 
eliminate  terrorists. 

Ironically,  as  it  wavers  between 
fear-mongering  and  militarism,  the 
United  States  is  now  seen  by  a good  part 
of  the  world  as  the  greatest  terrorist  of 


Allan  Solomonow,  a Jewish  pacifist, 
is  Director  of  the  Middle  East  Peace 
Program  in  the  Pacific  Mountain 
Region  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Reprinted  from 
Peacework,/««^  2006. 


by  Allan  Solomonow 

all.  Americans  joke  about  the  ways  in 
which  Big  Brother  is  watching  us. . . but 
the  opening  for  these  intrusions  on  our 
rights  was  created  when  the  American 
people,  traumatized  by  the  September 
11  attacks  and  their  aftermath,  were 
successfully  manipulated  by  the  Bush 
administration. 

Israel’s  experience  with  terrorism 
— and  the  Israeli  government’s 
longtime  exploitation  of  fear  for 
political  ends — helps  shed  some  light 
on  our  own  government’s  deceptions 
and  their  troubling  implications. 

Histories  OF  Fear 

Few  nations  have  felt  as  estranged 
from  real  security  as  the  State  of  Israel. 
The  Jewish  people  have  experienced 
millennia  in  exile,  centuries  of  anti- 
Semitism,  and  the  Holocaust,  with  little 
support  from  the  world.  Few  other 
peoples  have  been  so  persecuted,  so 
denigrated — so  terrorized.  Convinced 


that  no  other  state  would  or  could 
assure  their  survival,  manyjews  yearned 
to  be  “a  people  like  any  other  people,” 
living  safely  in  a state  of  their  own. 

Yet  violence  and  threat  have 
marked  the  existence  of  modern  Israel 
from  its  inception,  and  by  the  1970s,  a 
new  form  of  decentralized,  civilian- 
focused  terrorism  had  emerged. 
Michael  Walzer,  a political  theorist  and 
editor  of  Dissent,  defines  terrorism  as 
the  killing  of  innocent  people  for 
political  ends.  In  those  days,  for  Israel, 
the  Arab  world  came  to  exemplify 
terrorism.  “Security”  is  now  the 
dominant  concern  of  Israeli  society. 
Contemplating  the  continued  domin- 
ance of  this  concern  even  as  Israel  has 
become  a major  military  power,  scholar 
Tony  Judt  remarks  (in  Haaretz,  May  5, 
2006): 

But  today  the  country’s  national 
narrative  of  macho  victimhood 
appears  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
simply  bizarre:  evidence  of  a sort 
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of  collective  cognitive  dysfunction 
that  has  gripped  Israel’s  political 
culture.  And  the  long  cultivated 
persecution  mania — “everyone  is 
out  to  get  us” — no  longer  elicits 
sympathy. 

Yet,  58  years  after  independence, 
despite  its  military  and  nuclear  might, 
despite  its  army  and  a $2  billion  wall, 
Israeli  society  remains  profoundly 
insecure.  Military  expenditures  and 
funds  for  the  settlements  reduce 
funding  for  social  programs,  and  40% 
of  Israeli  society  now  lives  below  the 
poverty  line.  This  shortfall  has  been 
partly  offset  by  a growing  arms  trade, 
further  deepening  a reliance  on 
militarism.  This  concern  has  been  taken 
up  by  many  Israelis,  including  several 
ex-generals. 

The  Jewish  people  did  not  survive 
for  two  millennia  in  order  to 
pioneer  new  weaponry,  computer 
security  programs  or  anti-missile 
missiles.  We  were  supposed  to  be  a 
light  unto  the  nations.  In  this  we 
have  failed.  It  turns  out  that  the 
2000-year  struggle  for  Jewish 
survival  comes  down  to  a state  of 
settlements,  run  by  an  amoral 
clique  of  corrupt  lawmakers,  who 
are  deaf  to  both  their  citizens  and 
their  enemies.”  — Former  Knesset 
speaker  Avraham  Burg  {Haaretz, 
May  21,  2006) 

Palestinians,  too,  have  inherited  a 
culture  increasingly  defined  by  their 
experience  of  persecution  and 
oppression,  with  more  and  more 
Palestinians  driven  by  fear  to 
dehumanize  Israelis  and  to  approve  of 
violent  “solutions”  to  the  occupation. 
(See  Benny  Morris’s  book  Righteous 
Victims  on  these  intertwined  histories.) 

When  “Security”  Dominates 
Democracy 

In  the  absence  of  a constitution  or 
a bill  of  rights,  “security”  is  a priority 
determinant  for  decisions  by  the  High 
Court.  When  early  settlements  were 
placed  in  the  West  Bank,  “security”  was 


held  to  prevail  in  court  rulings.  As  a 
general  rule,  any  decisions  that  fall 
within  the  rubric  of  “security”  are 
upheld. 

The  quest  for  security  has  gradually 
been  internalized  within  Israeli  society. 
Censorship,  confiscation  of  land,  the 
demolition  of  homes,  targeted 
assassinations,  and  a myriad  of  practices 
that  are  illegal  in  the  United  States  are 
considered  to  be  requirements  of 
survival  in  Israel.  Many  human  rights 
organizations  have  exposed  disturbing 
abuses  and  taken  challenges  to  court. 

Hundreds  of  Israeli  army  officers 
have  become  “refuseniks,”  refusing  to 
fight  in  the  occupied  territories, 
sometimes  going  to  prison.  For  young 
Israelis  of  earlier  generations  it  was 
almost  unthinkable  to  refuse  military 
duty.  Now  it  is  estimated  that  around 
40%  of  Israelis  eligible  for  military 


The  threat  is  not  al  Qaeda, 
or  the  Palestinians,  or  even 
nuclear  prohferation.  If  all  of 
these  disappear,  our  challenge 
remains.  The  threat  we  face  is 
militarism,  the  thinking  that 
we  can  end  violence  by  better 
violence.  Real  safety  can  only 
come  from  having  faith 
and  patience  in  forging 
a future  together. 

service  do  not  serve.  Last  year 
Combatants  for  Peace  was  formed,  the 
first  group  of  Palestinians  and  Israelis 
who  have  fought  each  other  and  now 
vow  to  make  a lasting  peace  with  each 
other.  They  conducted  a Passover  seder 
earlier  this  spring  in  the  Arab  town  of 
Anata,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Wall. 

In  many  respects  the  Israeli  and  US 
approaches  to  security  are  similar  or 
intertwined.  Each  has  a strong 
intelligence  apparatus  which  relies 
heavily  on  information  garnered  from 
paid  informers,  spies,  and  provocateurs. 
Israel  has  relied  on  the  infamous  British 
Emergency  Regulations  to  place 


Palestinians  in  preventive  detention  for 
18  months  and  more,  foreshadowing 
Guantanamo  and  secret  US  prisons. 
While  the  Israeli  High  Court  has  ruled 
against  the  use  of  “moderate  torture,” 
the  military  has  worked  to  legitimize 
exceptions  and  is  reported  still  to  torture 
secretly. 

As  strategic  allies,  Israel  and  the  US 
have  collaborated  for  many  years 
through  intelligence,  trainings,  and 
work  in  the  field.  Israeli  intelligence 
“confirmed”  that  Iraq  had  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  American  Jewish 
community  has  been  uneasy  with  US 
policy  in  Iraq,  but  practices  deemed 
unacceptable  in  Iraq  are  too  often 
overlooked  when  they  are  inflicted  on 
the  Palestinians. 

The  US  and  Israeli  governments 
have  both  been  active  in  trying  to 
subvert  and  censor  the  press.  The  Israeli 
government  has  influenced  the  national 
discourse  by  using  the  terms  “terrorism” 
to  apply  to  a wide  range  of  Palestinian 
acts,  “liberated”  territory  to  talk  about 
occupied  territory,  and  “convergence”  to 
denote  the  confiscation  of  critical 
segments  of  Palestinian  land.  It  is  hard 
to  miss  the  parallel  with  US 
pronouncements  about  its  war  for 
“democracy”  and  “liberty”  in  Iraq. 

For  most  Israelis,  the  Palestinians 
are  perceived  to  be  an  unfortunate 
presence,  incompatible  with  a secure 
Jewish  state.  The  Palestinian  population 
is  regarded  as  terrorists  who  can  be 
controlled  only  by  perpetual  war  or  a 
final  defeat.  Despite  several  polls 
showing  that  Israelis  (like  Palestinians) 
overwhelmingly  support  the 
continuation  of  a peace  process,  the 
Israeli  public  strongly  favors  reducing 
the  Arab  presence.  According  to  a poll 
published  in  May,  62  percent  of  Israelis 
support  “government-backed 
emigration.” 

Israel’s  fear  has  turned  it  into  a 
high-tech,  militaristic  state,  in  constant 
conflict.  In  many  respects,  Israel  has 
become  both  precedent  and  model  for 
the  US  and  the  Bush  administration. 
Elections  are  a case  in  point.  The  US 
government  asserts  that  a US- 
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influenced  election  with  American 
military  backing  in  Iraq  is  democratic, 
while  denying  the  legitimacy  of 
Palestinian  elections  held  quite 
democratically  and  at  the  insistence  of 
the  US. 

Security  has  proven  illusory  for 
Israel:  its  burden  is  gradually,  effectively 
subverting  its  democracy,  withering  its 
economy,  and  widening  the  chasm 
between  two  peoples.  “The  Wall”  is  the 
most  powerful  metaphor  for  what  has 
transpired.  Even  some  Israelis  with  no 
commitment  to  nonviolence  for  its  own 
sake  are  naming  out  loud  the  possibility 
that  there  must  be  a better  way  to  peace 
than  endless  war. 

Haaretz  is  wrong.  The  separation 
fence  should  not  be  completed.  It 
should  be  abandoned,  and  those 
sections  already  built  should  be 
torn  down.  Israel  can  re-occupy  the 
territories  and  send  the  IDF  into 
every  alley  and  building  there  to 
bring  terrorism  to  a stop,  or, 
alternatively,  it  can  sit  down  and 
talk  to  the  Palestinians  — to  Abu 
Mazen,  to  Hamas,  to  everybody.  — 
Daniel  Gavron  {Haaretz,  May  21, 
2006) 

Inevitably,  Israel’s  concern  to  keep 
out  those  it  fears  has  led  to  an  awkward 
and  racist  status  quo.  The  Israeli 
government  has  worked  hard  to 
discourage  not  only  any  increase  in  the 
Arab  population  but  any  movement  of 
Palestinians  within  Israel  that  might 
“dilute”  Jewish  population  centers. 
Thus,  in  East  (read  Palestinian) 
Jerusalem  there  is  a population  race 
going  on  between  the  two  communities. 

The  demographics  of  security  have 
led  Israel  to  enact  numerous  race- 
measures  that  would  be  profoundly 
offensive  and  anti-Semitic,  were  they 
imposed  on  most  Jews.  An  increasing 
number  of  Israeli  journalists  and 
intellectuals  have  made  comparisons 
with  Nazi  restrictions  on  Europe’s  Jews. 

Confronting  the  Illusion 

Israel,  Iraq,  and  the  West  Bank  are 
examples  of  the  danger  inherent  when 
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democracies  turn  to  “security”  as  an 
expedient  to  greater  freedom.  This  is  a 
dangerous  illusion,  and  we  in  the  peace 
community  must  recognize  it  in  all  our 
work.  When  we  organize  against  the 
Iraq  war  or  the  Israeli  occupation  and 
make  no  mention  of  the  broader 
militarism  that  underlies  them,  we  lose 
the  opportunity  to  educate  on  illusions 
that  must  be  dissolved.  “Collateral 
damage”  in  military  strikes  is  terrorism. 
American  air  strikes  that  kill  civilians 
in  Iraq  are  terrorism,  just  as  Israeli 
bombs  dropped  in  Gaza  and  Palestinian 
missiles  aimed  at  Israel  are  terrorism. 
It  is  terrorism  when  one  country 
occupies  another,  controlling  the  most 
intimate  aspects  of  people’s  lives. 

Terrorism  is  that  which  terrorizes 
others.  Terrorism  is  far  more  than  killing 
the  innocent.  To  control  peoples,  to  deny 
their  identity  and  deprive  them  of  hope, 
to  reduce  their  lives  to  bare  existence,  is 
terrorism. 

For  Palestinians,  to  hear  the 
words  of  peace  extended  to  them  and 
then  confront  the  existential  process 
of  Israel’s  extending  the  settlements 
and  their  infrastructure  in  a pattern 
that  will  render  any  new  state  a series 
of  gerrymandered  cantons,  is  terror. 
On  May  21,  2006  Haaretz  reported 
that  Defense  Minister  Amir  Peretz 
has  approved  expansion  of  four  West 
Bank  settlements — Ginat  Ze’ev, 


Oranit,  Maskivot,  and  Beitar  Hit.  The 
Israeli  government  also  reports  that 
it  will  tear  down  ten  “outposts”  (illegal 
settlements). 

Both  Palestine  and  Israel  are  now 
passing  into  a new  generation  of 
leadership.  The  Arafat  generation  is  on 
its  way  out.  The  Sharon  generation  has 
also  been  replaced.  Gone  are  the  leaders 
who  were  mired  in  defending  their 
decisions  of  the  1930s  and  1940s.  The 
refuseniks  in  Israel  bring  an  invaluable 
new  voice  to  the  anti-occupation 
movement;  jailed  Palestinian  leaders 
have  joined  together  to  pull  the 
Palestinians  toward  peace;  the  US  anti- 
war movement,  strengthened  by  the 
witness  of  Iraq  veterans  and  soldiers’ 
families,  has  a new  momentum. 

The  threat  is  not  al  Qaeda,  or  the 
Palestinians,  or  even  nuclear 
proliferation.  If  all  of  these  disappear, 
our  challenge  remains.  The  threat  we 
face  is  mihtarism,  the  thinking  that  we 
can  end  violence  by  better  violence.  Real 
safety  can  only  come  from  having  faith 
and  patience  in  forging  a future 
together. 

As  long  as  Israel  and  the  US 
have  vast  power,  there  is  only  scant 
hope.  But  their  downfall  may  be 
that  they  have  trapped  themselves 
in  the  illusory  rhetoric  of  “security” 
while  simultaneously  escalating  the 
violence.  □ 
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Peace  Building 
IN  Columbia 

byjanet  LesliemChico  (CA)  Meeting 
and  Peg  Morton,  Eugene  (OR)  Meeting 

Why  go  to  Colombia?  Repeatedly,  friends  and 
family  asked  us  why  we  would  choose  to  go 
to  a country  described  as  the  most  violent  in  Latin 
America.  Good  question,  but  one  that  reflects  what 
we  hear  and  read  here  in  the  US  (violence,  corrup- 
tion, drugs,  etc.)  and  leaves  out  too  much  of  the 
reality.  There  is  so  much  more  to  Colombia — the 
place  and  its  people — and  so  many  reasons  to  go 
there  on  a Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR  del- 
egation), as  we  did  in  February,  2006. 

Carefully  planned  by  FOR  team  members 
Patricia  Abbott  and  Aimee  Samara  Krouskop,  the 
two  weeks  we  spent  in  Colombia  offered  an  inten- 
sive experiential  education  in  the  effects  of  displace- 
ment and  poverty,  the  tragedies  of  disappearances 
and  killings,  the  complexities  of  culture,  politics  and 
history,  and  the  resilience  and  courage  of  “ordinary” 
people.  We  visited  affected  communities,  heard 
many  people  s stories,  met  with  human  rights  groups, 
and  participated  in  nonviolent  community  action. 

Resistance  and  Communities  of  Peace 

Of  course  we  knew  about  war  and  violence  in 
Colombia,  but  the  delegation  brought  us  into  contact 
with  another  side  of  Colombia,  where  people  are  build- 
ing peace  communities  and  a culture  of  nonviolent  re- 
sistance. Here  are  a few  stories  from  our  experience. 

We  spent  several  days  in  Bogota  and  Medellin, 
but  were  mostly  in  rural  areas  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Colombia.  The  areas  we  visited  are  fertile,  strate- 
gic and  contested  by  the  armed  groups.  Conse- 
quently, much  of  the  land  has  been  deserted  by  small 
farmers  and  left  vacant  for  mining,  large  plantations, 
and  other  economic  plans. 

We  met  with  an  organization  of  displaced  Afro- 
Colombians,  mostly  small  farmers  who  have  been 
forced  out  of  coastal  areas.  With  community  lead- 
ers, we  visited  a barrio  perched  precariously  high 
above  Bogota  where  such  desplazados  live  in  squalid 
and  dangerous  conditions.  They  work  as  day-labor- 
ers or  beg  in  the  city  streets.  The  barrio,  infused 
with  paramilitaries,  has  murders  almost  every  night. 
Still,  these  community  leaders  press  for  reparations, 
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Janet  Leslie  (left)  with  Youth  Network  member  (right)  and  children  in  a 
barrio  in  the  hills  above  Medellin. 


Background  Information  on  Colombia 

Colombia  is  a large  country — the  size  of  Spain,  France 
and  Portugal  combined — ^with  enormous  resources,  includ- 
ing oil.  Its  population  is  44  million,  of  which  over  3 mil- 
lion are  internally-displaced  people  who  have  been  forced 
(often  by  armed  groups)  to  leave  their  land  and  live  as  refu- 
gees within  their  own  country. 

For  over  40  years,  Colombia  has  been  enmeshed  in 
armed  struggle.  Many  believe  that  the  conflict  arises  from 
extreme  inequalities  Avithin  this  country,  whose  government 
is  run  by  a small  wealthy  elite.  The  armed  actors — the  mili- 
tary, paramilitary  groups,  and  insurgents — are  powerful  and 
violent.  The  paramilitary  groups,  privately  managed  and 
illegal,  are  closely  associated  with  the  military.  Paramili- 
tary and  insurgent  groups  are  known  to  engage  in  drug- 
trafficking. Civilians  are  caught  in  the  middle,  and  most 
of  the  dead  are  non-combatants. 

better  living  conditions,  and  a return  to  their  land,  even  though 
they  are  often  viewed  by  the  paramilitaries  as  insurgents  and 
are  in  constant  danger. 

In  rural  Antiochia,  we  drove  long  distances  down  barely- 
passable  roads  to  visit  two  communities  of  small  farmers,  who 
are  committed  to  nonviolence  and  neutrality.  These  commu- 
nities, organized  cooperatively,  had  small  community  stores 
which  were  forced  to  close  because  of  threats  and  killings. 
Recently,  one  community  was  able  to  re-open  its  store,  largely 
because  of  the  presence  of  Franciscan  sisters.  Even  so,  they 
lacked  electricity  when  we  were  there,  have  no  telephone,  are 
hours  from  a municipal  center,  and  face  continued  insecurity.  Trav- 
eling with  us  were  a lawyer  and  a teacher  from  a human  rights 
group  in  Medellin  who  regularly  visit  these  communities,  and  we 
experienced  the  love  and  hope  that  they  bring.  Both  communi- 
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ties  seek  international  accompaniment 
for  their  protection. 

Courage 

Over  and  over  again,  we  experi- 
enced the  courage  of  the  people  we 
met.  One  day,  we  were  in- 
formed of  an  incident  that 
had  just  taken  place,  in  which 
local  people  had  nonviolently 
prevented  the  abduction  of 
two  young  men  by  armed 
men  in  civilian  clothes  whom 
they  recognized  as  soldiers. 

We  attended  an  open  meet- 
ing where  these  local  people 
confronted  the  military.  The 
officer  denied  any  military  in- 
volvement,  but  the  local 
people  were  articulate  and 
adamant  in  describing  the 
abuses  that  have  occurred  and 
demanding  accountability. 

During  the  meeting,  soldiers 
went  through  the  group  taking  names 
of  all  present,  but  the  people  did  not 
back  down. 

We  spent  several  days  in  the  Peace 
Community  of  San  Jose  de  Apartado, 
which  has  FOR  accompaniment.  We 
rode  horseback  up  a rocky  trail  to  La 
Union,  a cluster  of  homes  in  lush 
countryside  where  the  people  pro- 
vided warm  hospitality  and  also  de- 
scribed the  threats,  economic  pres- 
sures, and  massacres  they  have  suf- 
fered. They  shared  their  homes,  the 
food  they  grow,  the  strumming  of  a 
guitar  as  the  full  moon  rose.  We 
learned  how  the  community  works  to- 
gether on  projects  like  baby  banana 
and  passionfruit  production,  and 
splashed  in  a swimming  hole  with  the 
children.  These  people  are  engaged 
in  a nonviolent  struggle  to  sustain 
their  way  of  life,  their  culture.  We  had 
seen  the  alternative  for  those  who 
leave  their  land,  and  we  witnessed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  presence  of 
“internationals”  like  the  FOR  team. 

We  were  present  at  a mass  com- 
memorating the  massacre  a year  be- 
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fore.  The  priest  who  officiated  gives 
spiritual  support  to  several  of  these 
peace  communities,  at  risk  to  himself 
Later,  meeting  with  the  community 
leaders,  we  asked,  “How  do  you  keep 
going,  in  the  midst  of  threats,  blockades 


and  massacres?”  One  leader  replied: 
“Because  the  attacks  continue,  we 
cannot  stop  resisting.  If  we  stop,  it  is 
as  if  we  are  forgetting  those  who  have 
died.  We  cannot  let  them  be  forgot- 
ten. We  must  teach  our  children  as 
well.  We  have  learned  how  to  make  a 
community,  and  that  helps  keep  us 
strong.  You  don’t  just  think  of  your- 
self but  of  your  neighbors.  In  the  mo- 
ment when  we  are  not  united,  when 
they  attack  we  will  be  defeated.  Soli- 
darity is  not  just  what  we  speak  about 
but  that  we  feel,  including  those  who 
have  gone  but  are  with  us  in  a differ- 
ent way.  But  yes,  four  years  ago  we 
were  much  stronger.  Now  it  is  very 
difficult.  Without  the  presence  of  the 
FOR,  an  international  presence,  we 
could  not  continue  our  resistance.” 

A New  Generation  Rising  Up? 

The  many  young  adults  active 
in  this  movement  of  nonviolent  resis- 
tance give  us  hope.  We  met  with 
members  of  Medellin’s  Youth  Net- 
work, which  formed  several  years  ago 
to  share  nonviolent  alternatives  to  the 
forced  recruitment  of  marginalized 


youth  into  armed  groups  or  criminal 
behavior.  These  exuberant  and  cre- 
ative young  adults  study  nonviolence 
and  run  after-school  programs  in  poor 
neighborhoods,  using  art  and  music 
to  educate  youth  about  their  rights 
and  help  them  rebuild  the  social 
fabric.  They  support  conscien- 
tious objectors  and  engage  in 
public  actions  demonstrating 
nonviolent  alternatives. 

FOR’s  Colombia  Peace 
Presence  team  demonstrates 
competence  and  commitment. 
We  crossed  paths  with  other, 
mostly  young,  international 
accompaniers  from  other  groups. 
Strong,  adventurous,  idealistic 
young  adults  are  finding  their  way 
to  Colombia  to  be  a supportive 
presence,  working  with  Colom- 
bians for  a nonviolent  future. 

Community 

We  sensed  strong  bonds  in  the 
groups  we  visited — the  overlapping  of 
love,  fun,  support,  and  friendship  un- 
der difficult  conditions.  We  left  Co- 
lombia profoundly  inspired  by  our 
experience  of  people  on  the  leading 
edge  of  the  worldwide  movement  for 
peace  and  justice,  and  by  our  connec- 
tion with  them.  We  hope  that  others 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  Colombia,  and  to  go  there  with 
FOR  if  they  can.  □ 

This  article  originally  appeared  in  Fel- 
lowship magazine,  March/April 2006. 
Peg  Morton,  a longtime  member  of 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR),  has 
traveled  many  times  to  Central  America 
on  delegations.  Peg  also  served  three 
months  in  a federal  prison  for  “crossing 
the  line”  at  Fort  Penning,  GA,  to  close 
the  School  of  the  Americas. 

Janet  Leslie  is  also  a member  of  FOR 
and  a public  health  nurse.  This  was  her 
second  visit  to  Colombia.  Her  daughter 
Carin  Anderson  and  son-in-law  Chris 
Moore-Backman  have  made  several 
trips  to  Colombia  on  peace  delegations. 


Peg  Morton  playing  with  children  in  a 
swimming  hole  in  La  Union 
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Spiritual  Practices 

SELECTED  FROM 

Elizabeth  Fry’s 
Journals 

by  Judith  Favor 

Claremont  (CA)  Meeting 


Some  daily  spiritual  practices  that  sustained  the  private  faith  and  public  work 
OF  Elizabeth  Gurney  Fry  (1780-1845),  Quaker  Prison  Reformer  and  Philanthropist 


1.  Seeking  Circles  of  Trust 

As  a child,  Betsy’s  sisters  report  that 
she  was  often  ill,  anxious  and  afraid 
of  the  dark.  Her  educated  Quaker 
mother  died  when  she  was  young. 
Her  busy  industrialist  father  some- 
times ignored  her  and  sometimes  in- 
dulged her.  The  family  held  mem- 
bership in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  but  attended  irregularly. 
Young  Betsy  sought  spiritual  and 
emotional  nurture  among  older  fe- 
male Friends  who  met  regularly  in 
drawing  rooms  to  pray  and  talk.  Bi- 
ographer John  Berg  (1961)  dismisses 
these  traditional  gatherings  as  “tea 
parties  without  the  tea”  but  circles  of 
women  provided  a safe  setting  for  her 
religious  awakening  and  led  her  to  es- 
tablish The  British  Ladies  Associa- 
tion, encouraging  wealthy  women  to 
move  out  of  drawing  rooms  and  into 
dungeons  with  her.  Trustworthy 
circles  became  the  foundation  upon 

Judith  Favor  facilitates  Alternatives  to 
Violence  (A  VP)  workshops,  serves  monthly, 
quarterly  and  yearly  Meetings,  is  prepar- 
ing to  lead  a workshop  at  Friends  General 
Conference  (FGC),  and  enjoys  a ministry 
of  spiritual  guidance.  Contact  her  at  744 
Plymouth  Road,  Claremont,  CA  91711  or 
judithfavor^hotmail  com. 


which  Fry  built  her  ministry  among 
women  inmates. 

It  was  George  Fox  who  first  es- 
tablished circles  of  trust  among 
Friends.  Aware  that  17th  century 
men  were  biased  against  women,  and 
that  males  of  his  era  were  likely  to  ig- 
nore what  females  had  to  say.  Fox  in- 
stituted Women’s  Meetings  early  in 
the  history  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends.  Margaret  Fell,  who  later 
became  Fox’s  wife,  found  her  pro- 
phetic voice  among  trustworthy 
women.  Worship- sharing  circles  con- 
tinue to  protect  delicate  religious 
stirrings  and  remain  a vital  part  of 
Quaker  practice  today. 

Elizabeth’s  first  spiritual  awaken- 
ing occurred  in  the  home  of  a woman 
and  was  fostered  by  the  preaching  of 
a woman.  At  age  sixteen  she  wrote: 
“My  feelings  that  night  at  Deborah 
Darby’s  were  the  most  exalted  I ever 
remember.  I was  one  of  the  begin- 
ners of  the  Meeting:  suddenly  my 
mind  felt  clothed  with  light,  as  with  a 
garment,  and  I felt  silenced  before 
God;  cried  with  the  heavenly  feeling 
of  humility  and  repentance...  that  si- 
lence, which  took  possession  of  my 
mind,  exceeded  all  the  rest.” 

The  life  and  ministry  of  Elizabeth 
Gurney  Fry  was  steadily  sustained  by 


the  presence,  power  and  practice  of 
women.  She  created  circles  of  trust 
throughout  England  and  Europe,  es- 
tablishing chapters  of  The  British 
Ladies  Associations  in  countless  vil- 
lages. Privileged  women  living  close 
to  prisons  accepted  Fry’s  invitation  to 
support  one  another  in  visiting,  teach- 
ing and  supervising  poor  women  be- 
hind bars.  Circles  of  trust  nourished 
the  spiritual  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
undergirded  the  public  service  into 
which  she  called  women  of  wealth. 

2.  Seeking  Silent  Communion 

Frail,  fearful  and  plagued  with  fre- 
quent illnesses,  young  Elizabeth  spent 
considerable  time  alone  during  child- 
hood and  adolescence.  She  was  the 
only  member  of  the  large  Gurney 
family  to  claim  time  and  space  for  rest 
and  reflection.  Her  sisters  complained 
that  Betsy  seldom  came  down  to 
breakfast  before  ten  o’clock,  long  af- 
ter the  family  games  and  outings  were 
under  way.  We  cannot  know  if  these 
childhood  quiet  times  were  specifi- 
cally religious  in  nature,  but  it  is  likely 
that  she  was  led  to  commune  with  a 
source  beyond  her  self  At  age  eigh- 
teen Elizabeth  wrote:  “Nothing  short 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  forward  the 
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cause  of  righteousness  on  earth  and 
therefore  we  desire  to  wait  for  its 
stirrings.” 

During  decades  of  public  life, 
Elizabeth  Gurney  Fry  was  observed 
to  stop  and  wait  upon  the  Spirit. 
Those  who  accompanied  her  re- 
corded how  Elizabeth  would  stop 
whatever  she  was  doing — traveling, 
writing  letters,  visiting  royalty — to 
turn  attention  inward,  then  speak  or 
write  in  accordance  with  inner  guid- 
ance. In  the  midst  of  visiting  in- 
mates, interviewing  prison  turnkeys 
or  inspecting  conditions  aboard  con- 
vict ships,  she  would  grow 
quiet  and  pause  before  speak- 
ing. The  practice  of  seeking 
the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to 
strengthen  Elizabeth  Fry.  She 
became  known  for  speaking 
truth  to  power  in  a period 
when  the  voices  of  Victorian 
women  were  rarely  heard  in 
prison  or  in  Parliament. 

At  age  forty-three,  she 
wrote:  “How  earnestly  do  I desire  and 
pray  that  my  Lord  would  clearly  point 
out  my  work,  and  enable  me,  by  His 
power  and  Spirit,  to  perform  it  to  His 
praise,  the  good  of  others,  and  my  own 
peace!  Lord,  regard  thy  servant  in  her 
low  estate;  and,  if  it  be  by  holy  will, 
give  some  token,  by  Thy  presence. 
Spirit  and  power,  that  Thou  are  with 
us,  and  more  abundantly  fit  and  pre- 
pare for  thine  own  work.  I beseech 
Thee  to  give  Thy  poor  servant  a quiet, 
patient,  trustful  mind;  only  dependent 
upon  the  fresh  puttings-forth  of  Thy 
Spirit,  and  the  incomings  ofThy  love. 
Amen.” 

Elizabeth’s  journals  and  those  of 
family  members  confirm  that  she 
suffered  lifelong  stomachaches, 
headaches  and  toothaches.  Bodily 
pain,  it  seems,  prompted  this  active 
woman  to  rest  from  her  labors,  seek 
silent  communion  and  replenish  her 
soul  for  the  continuing  demands  of 
public  hfe. 


3.  Seeking  TO  Know  and 
Express  Truth 

Seeking  the  truth  of  her  self,  Eliza- 
beth Fry  labored  to  come  to  terms 
with  her  shadow  and  to  find  her  way 
into  the  Light.  She  did  this  through 
the  daily  practice  of  writing,  referring 
to  her  diary  as  “the  friend  of  my  heart.” 
Here  she  confided  tender  longings 
and  frequent  failings  to  God.  She 
sought  to  identity  personal  faults,  sort 
through  emotional  turmoil  and  give 
order  to  confused  thoughts.  At  age 


Elizabeth  Fry’s  private  prison  work 
had  put  her  at  the  center  of  a public 
controversy.  She  proposed  such 
astonishing  policies  as  treating  every 
one  with  respect  and  ensuring  that 
inmates  were  decently  clad  and  fed. 


twenty  she  wrote:  “I  believe  there  is 
something  in  the  mind  or  in  the  heart 
that  shows  us  approbation  when  we 
do  right . . . Let  me  take  courage  and 
try  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  to 
do  that  which  I beheve  truth  dictates.” 
Early  journals  served  as  a spiritual 
balance  sheet,  but  as  she  matured  they 
took  the  form  of  spiritual  autobiog- 
raphy. 

Between  the  death  of  her  mother 
when  she  was  twelve  and  Elizabeth’s 
own  death  at  age  sixty-five,  this 
Friend  wrote  prolifically.  So  did  her 
six  sisters,  whose  journals  judged  her 
depressions,  illnesses  and  choices. 
When  her  mother  died  Elizabeth  lost 
the  one  person  who  accepted  her  ec- 
centricities and  understood  her 
moods.  One  sister  reported  that 
Elizabeth  burned  her  early  pages  af- 
ter a broken  engagement  with  the  heir 
of  Barclay’s  Bank,  so  only  oblique 
glimpses  of  her  own  youthful  perspec- 
tive remain. 


Forty-six  volumes  of  Elizabeth 
Fry’s  journals  did  survive,  providing  a 
written  record  of  daily  doubts  and  dis- 
tresses, hurts  and  hopes,  sighs  and 
sorrows.  In  thousands  of  pages  of 
barely-legible  script,  misspelled  words 
and  unorthodox  grammar,  she  de- 
scribed the  constant  struggle  to  meet 
expectations  of  her  large,  wealthy  fam- 
ily while  seeking  to  be  true  to  what 
she  understood  as  the  call  of  God. 

Writing  the  bare  truth  gave  Eliza- 
beth a dependable  way  to  articulate 
anxieties,  counter  confusions  and  deal 
with  dilemmas.  Pen  and  paper  gave 
her  a place  to  confess  “follies  and 
vanities,”  savor  successes  and  sort 
out  what  to  do  next.  Her  daily 
commitment  to  know,  write  and 
speak  truth  provided  an  inner 
compass.  Journal  writing  lit  the 
way  for  Ehzabeth  Gurney  Fry,  an 
influential  woman  in  Victorian 
England,  and  one  of  the  most 
controversial  Quakers  of  the  19  th 
century. 

4.  Seeking  to  Live  the 
Questions 

“How  can  I become  more  virtuous  and 
not  fear  to  acknowledge  the  God 
whom  I worship?”  (age  17) 

Growing  up  in  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Elizabeth  learned 
how  to  live  into  the  questions. 
Among  Quakers,  queries  are  search- 
ing questions  designed  for  personal 
self-evaluation  and  corporate  stock- 
taking. Queries  were  daily  bread  for 
Elizabeth  and  for  her  reflective 
mother,  Catherine.  Mother  and 
daughter  may  have  inherited  their 
questioning  spirit  from  a long  line 
of  Friends,  including  Catherine 
Gurney’s  great-grandfather  Robert 
Barclay.  A leading  Quaker  theolo- 
gian, Barclay’s  classic  Apology  For 
The  True  Christian  Divinity  was 
published  in  1676. 
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After  Catherine’s  death  the  fam- 
ily balance  shifted  from  spiritual  to 
secular.  Elizabeth  was  conflicted  about 
the  merry  lifestyle  of  her  father,  ten 
siblings,  aunts  and  uncles.  She  some- 
times took  part  in  singing,  dancing, 
card  playing,  sports  and  games,  fol- 
lowed by  soul-searching  in  the  pages 
of  her  diary.  For  instance,  after  ac- 
companying the  family  on  an  outing 
aboard  a British  naval  ship  she  was 
pained  to  see  “a  sad  number  of  poor 
sailors  and  women;  I longed  to  do 
them  good.”  At  age  seventeen  she 
endured  family  criticism  for  refusing 
to  attend  a military  review,  asserting 
“I  so  highly  disapprove  of  war.” 

Inner  conflict  tormented 
young  Elizabeth.  She  wanted  to 
uphold  Quaker  ways,  but  hated 
to  hurt  or  defy  her  loved  ones. 

Her  sisters  were  affronted  “that 
one  of  us  should  separate  her- 
self in  principles,  actions  and  ap- 
pearance from  the  rest.” 
Elizabeth’s  journals  reveal  con- 
tinual anguish  as  she  struggled 
to  find  a middle  way  between  her 
spiritual  stirrings  and  her  family’s  val- 
ues. The  more  she  followed  her  inner 
leadings,  the  more  aberrant  she  was 
seen  to  be.  One  sibling  even  asked, 
“Has  Betsy  gone  daft?” 

Writing  her  own  soul-questions 
and  seeking  to  live  into  the  answers 
provided  an  inner  compass  as  she 
navigated  the  choppy  waters  of  fam- 
ily expectation.  Endeavoring  to  accu- 
rately describe  her  inner  state  and  con- 
dition, she  often  focused  on  spiritual 
goals.  Attempting  to  discern  God’s 
path  for  her  life,  the  themes  of 
Elizabeth’s  youthful  queries,  in  my 
words,  included: 

• What  am  I becoming  aware  of 
now  that  I hadn’t  thought  about 
before  today? 

• Which  lifestyle  choices  will  help 
me  attain  my  goals? 

• Which  family  activities  will  de- 
lay or  block  my  spiritual  growth? 


• What  kinds  of  spiritual  practices 
will  foster  or  support  my  progress? 

Elizabeth  consistently  confided  in 
“the  friend  of  my  heart,”  recording  a 
wide  variety  of  searching  queries  over 
the  years,  including: 

At  17:  “Why  is  my  heart  in  such 
a fly-away  state?” 

At  19:  “Is  my  affection  for  Joseph 
Fry  a true  leading  toward  mar- 
riage or  will  I be  happier  and  more 
useful  to  society  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  if  I give  myself  entirely 
to  religious  life  and  service?” 

At  31:  “Is  it  not  enough  to  feel  a 
Power,  better  than  ourselves,  in- 


Elizabeth  would  stop  whatever  she 
was  doiag — traveling,  writing  letters, 
visiting  royalty — to  turn  attention 
inward,  then  speak  or  write  in 
accordance  with  inner  guidance. 

fluencing  and  strengthening  us  to 
do  the  work  that,  we  humbly 
trust,  is  the  Lord’s?” 

At  33:  “Have  I authority  for  leav- 
ing my  home  and  evident  duties? 
What  leads  me  to  believe  I have?” 
At  37:  “Is  it  not  possible  to  re- 
store prisoners  to  usefulness  while 
they  are  in  custody?” 

At  50:  “Was  it  a wrong  inclina- 
tion that  led  me  to  see  the 
Queen?” 

At  54:  “How  can  Parliament  be 
convinced  that  death  by  hanging 
is  far  too  harsh  a punishment  for 
a woman  who  had  a minor  role  in 
forgery?” 

5.  Seeking  That  OF  God  IN 
Everyone 

The  seed  of  God  grew  quietly 
within  Elizabeth  Gurney  as  she  ma- 
tured within  safe  circles  of  women  in 
Norwich.  She  struggled  to  overcome 


numerous  fears,  including  speaking 
out  in  her  home  meeting.  Seeking 
that  of  God  in  others,  she  was  recog- 
nized as  a Quaker  minister  in  1811 
and  continued  to  labor  under  the  over- 
sight of  elders  throughout  her  life. 

At  age  nineteen  Elizabeth  mar- 
ried Joseph  Fry,  an  adoring  man  who 
supported  her  ministry  both  emotion- 
ally and  financially.  She  bore  eleven 
children  and  buried  one.  At  age 
thirty-six  she  prayed  that  God  would 
help  her  “live  to  a better  purpose.” 

In  1817,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
Elizabeth  Fry  followed  the  Light 
where  no  wealthy  woman  had  gone 
before.  Dignified  in  her  Plain  Quaker 
shawl  and  coal-scuttle  bonnet, 
she  descended  into  the  dark  dun- 
geons of  London’s  Newgate 
Prison.  The  sight  of  filthy, 
nearly-naked  women  pained  her 
with  “despair  and  depravity  too 
bad  to  describe.”  Jailers  were  ac- 
customed to  treating  prisoners 
with  contempt;  public  authori- 
ties were  accustomed  to  ignor- 
ing them.  Mrs.  Fry  sought  to  see  that 
of  God  in  each  one. 

Sitting  before  the  inmates  on  a 
low  stool,  Mrs.  Fry  sought  their  opin- 
ion on  how  best  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  lived.  Fe- 
male prisoners  had  never  been  asked 
what  they  thought  or  wanted  until 
Elizabeth  Fry  entered  Newgate 
Prison.  She  recruited  other  women 
of  privilege  to  join  her  behind  bars. 
One  biographer  suggests  that  the  im- 
age of  “Lady  Bountiful”  may  have 
motivated  the  good  ladies  to  do  good 
works  among  the  poor.  “Lady  Boun- 
tiful” (a  character  in  George 
Farquhar’s  1707  comedy  “Beaux 
Strategem”)  had  come  to  represent 
women  who  were  dedicated  to  char- 
ity and  generosity.  Whatever  moti- 
vated them,  Mrs.  Fry  led  coddled 
women  out  of  sheltered  homes  and 
into  dank  prisons  where  they  forged 
relationships  with  desperate  women 
who  had  survived  through  theft,  forg- 
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ery  and  prostitution. 

At  age  thirty-eight,  Elizabeth  Fry 
summed  up  her  prison  ministry:  “I 
humbly  trust  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  was  with  us.  I have  seldom  felt 
more  peace  than  when  engaged  in 
these  labours  of  Christian  love,  or 
more  clear  belief  that  I was  in  my  right 
place.” 

By  1818  Elizabeth  Fry’s  private 
prison  work  had  put  her  at  the  center 
of  a public  controversy.  She  proposed 
such  astonishing  policies  as  treating 
everyone  with  respect  and  ensuring 
that  inmates  were  decently  clad  and 
fed.  She  insisted  upon  housing  fe- 
male prisoners  separately  from  males, 
and  hiring  women  overseers.  Mrs.  Fry 
began  teaching  inmates  and  their  chil- 
dren to  read.  The  Ladies  Associations 
provided  fabric  so  inmates  could  make 
their  own  clothes  and  yarn  so  they 
could  knit  their  own  socks.  She  sought 
to  teach  work  skills  so  the  w'omen 
would  be  prepared  to  support  them- 
selves after  release. 

By  1819  Mrs.  Fry,  supported  by 
Quaker  elders  and  members  of  the 
British  Ladies  Association,  were  chal- 
lenging local  magistrates  and  the 
House  of  Lords  to  reform  punitive 
prison  policies.  Mrs.  Fry’s  way  of 
treating  inmates  with  a combination 
of  kindness  and  strictness  had  become 
the  talk  of  London  Town. 

“How  can  I assist  these  poor  souls 
in  changing  their  lives?”  she  won- 
dered. Elizabeth  Fry  was  an  evangeli- 
cal Quaker  during  a period  of  reUgious 
fervor.  Competition  was  fierce  be- 
tween the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  those  of  the 


Religious  Society  of  Friends.  She 
knew,  with  the  certainty  of  her  faith, 
that  prisoners  were  destined  for  hell 
unless  their  souls  could  be  saved.  This 
Friend  trusted  the  biblical  record  of 
God  at  work  throughout  history.  So 
Elizabeth  Fry  founded  her  prison 
ministry  upon  the  parables  of  Jesus. 
Visitors  and  guards  often  listened  in 
as  she  read  aloud  to  the  prisoners.  In 
a low,  melodious  voice  she  described 
how  Jesus  values  each  person  as  highly 
as  a lost  sheep  or  a lost  coin,  assuring 
the  debased  women  that  God  loves 
each  of  them  as  unconditionally  as  a 
father  loves  the  prodigal  son. 

Mrs.  Fry  knew  how  to  temper  au- 
thority with  gentleness  and  how  to 
command  respect  with  a look.  She 
knew,  from  her  experience  as  the  mis- 
tress of  a household,  how  to  relate  to 
servant  women  who — as  she  noted — 
came  from  “the  lower  orders  of  soci- 
ety” as  did  the  inmates.  She  also  knew 
how  to  look  upon  each  woman  in  a 
respectful  way,  “clothing  them  with 
kindness  and  restoring  their  dignity.” 

After  a few  years,  Elizabeth  Fry 
felt  it  was  her  mission  to  go  beyond 
London  to  supervise  the  care  of  fe- 
male prisoners  throughout  England. 
At  age  forty-four  she  appealed  to  her 
sister  Rachel  for  help  in  looking  after 
her  growing  children:  “Until  I make 
some  attempt  at  amendment  in  the 
plans  for  the  women  I shall  not  feel 
easy;... in  taking  care  of  my  dearest 
girls,  thou  art  helping  me  to  get  on 
with  these  important  projects.” 
Rachel  agreed  to  raise  her  nieces,  free- 
ing Elizabeth  to  travel  in  the  service 
of  prison  reform.  Under  the  influence 


of  secular  aunts  and  uncles,  the  Fry 
children  grew  up  with  views  and  val- 
ues quite  different  from  their  mother’s. 
It  pained  her  that  nine  of  her  ten  chil- 
dren left  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  when  they  grew  up  but  Eliza- 
beth remained  close,  nursing  them 
through  illness,  death  and  grief. 
Elizabeth  Gurney  Fry  endeavored  to 
see  that  of  God  in  everyone,  giving 
and  receiving  family  comfort  until  her 
own  death  in  1845. 

6.  Seeking  Common  Ground 

Once  Mrs.  Fry  had  persuaded  the 
inmate  mothers  of  Newgate  Prison 
that  it  was  valuable  to  educate  their 
children,  she  had  to  convince  the  mag- 
isterial authorities.  Influential  friends 
and  relatives  helped  to  set  up  appoint- 
ments for  her  with  the  prison  gover- 
nor and  the  two  sheriffs  of  London. 
These  men  scoffed  at  her  plan  for  a 
prison  school,  insisting  that  the  incor- 
rigible children  would  turn  it  into  a 
roughhouse.  She  humbly  asked  the 
authorities  to  at  least  let  her  try  an  ex- 
periment. It  was  hard  to  refuse  Mrs. 
Fry.  The  authorities  granted  her  a 
second  meeting,  triumphantly  an- 
nouncing that  they  had  examined  the 
entire  prison  and  found  not  a single 
room  available. 

Well,  then,  she  asked  innocently, 
is  it  only  lack  of  space  that  prevents 
the  school  experiment? 

Yes,  that’s  the  only  problem,  the 
men  agreed. 

Elizabeth  Fry  courteously  took 
her  leave  and  went  to  consult  the  pris- 
oners. Together  they  decided  that  one 
small  cell  could  be  used  as  a school- 
room. Relentlessly  persistent,  Mrs. 
Fry  convinced  the  authorities  to  let 
her  conduct  what  they  termed  a “be- 
nevolent but  almost  hopeless  experi- 
ment.” Classes  began  the  next  day 
with  thirty  pupils,  mostly  children  un- 
der seven  who  had  been  born  in 
prison,  along  with  a few  convicted 
children.  Elizabeth  and  her  assistants 
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came  nearly  every  day  to  teach  the 
youngsters  their  lessons,  while  older 
prisoners  clamored  outside  the 
schoolroom.  They,  too,  were  eager  to 
learn  to  read  and  sew. 

How  could  one  woman  change 
the  prison  system?  Elizabeth  Fry’s 
suggestions  were  dismissed  by  men  in 
power,  prompting  her  to  write:  “In 
getting  helpers  I must  be  subject  to 
their  various  opinions  and  being 
obliged  to  confer  with  strangers  and 
men  in  authority  is  a very  unpleasant 
necessity.”  Barriers  erected  by  male 
authorities  led  Elizabeth  Fry  to  em- 
power members  of  her  own  gender  to 
work  for  social  change.  She  enlisted 
eleven  Quaker  women,  founding  The 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Female  Prisoners  in  Newgate.  The 
twelve-member  Association  pledged: 

• to  take  turns  visiting  Newgate 
Prison  daily;  to  pay  the  salary  of 
a resident  matron; 

• to  provide  funds  for  the  neces- 
sary work  materials; 

• to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  work; 

• to  clothe  the  women; 

• to  introduce  them  to  a knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Scripture; 

• to  form  in  them,  as  much  as 
possible,  habits  of  order,  sobriety 
and  industry  which  may  render 
them  docile  and  peaceable  while 
in  prison,  and  respectable  when 
they  leave  it. 

To  the  prisoners  seated  before  her, 
Mrs.  Fry  introduced  this  plan  by  ear- 
nesdy  explaining  that  the  Sheriff  had 
approved  it,  but  that  the  final  outcome 
depended  on  them.  The  ladies  of  the 
Association  were  not  coming  to 
Newgate  to  rule  over  the  prisoners,  but 
to  work  together,  in  community, 
through  a process  of  consensus  decision- 
making. Not  a rule  would  be  made,  not 
a monitor  appointed,  without  full  and 
unanimous  consent  of  the  inmates.  Her 
approach  was  astonishingly  enlightened 


for  the  Victorian  era.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  founders  of  the  Al- 
ternatives to  Violence  Program  identi- 
fied “common  ground”  as  the  first  guide 
to  Transforming  Power. 

Mrs.  Fry  gained  the  trust  of  the 
prisoners  and  enlisted  them  to  set  and 
keep  rules  of  good  behavior.  A natu- 
ral teacher,  she  divided  inmates  into 
likeminded  groups  of  twelve  and 
asked  each  class  to  appoint  its  own 
monitor.  Women  of  the  Improvement 
Association  provided  fabric  so  that  in- 
mates could  make  their  own  clothing. 
Donations  of  drapery-scrap  made  it 
possible  to  sew  clothing  for  orphans 
in  the  Foundling  Home  and  yarn  was 
donated  so  prisoners  could  knit  stock- 
ings for  male  inmates. 

Elizabeth  Fry’s  ministry  was 
founded  on  a desire  to  establish  com- 
mon ground.  She  dedicated  herself 
to  building  relationships  between 
women  and  men,  rich  and  poor,  pow- 
erful and  powerless.  Fry’s  Quaker 


faith  and  practice  guided  her  in  seek- 
ing common  ground  between  “the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  society,” 
and  she  sought  opportunities  to  prac- 
tice this  throughout  her  life.  Show- 
ing equal  respect  for  those  of  high  and 
low  estate  led  her  to  become  an  hon- 
ored public  figure,  receiving  invita- 
tions from  dignitaries  throughout  Eu- 
rope. In  1841,  at  age  sixty-one,  her 
journal  entry  read:  “Whilst  in  Paris 
a large  company  passed  the  evening 
with  me  and  my  companions;  more 
than  a hundred  persons,  consisting  of 
different  classes.  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, also  some  of  the  Greek 
church.  In  this  remarkable  assemblage 
were  lonians,  Spaniards,  a Pole,  Ital- 
ians, Germans,  English,  Americans, 
and  French.  There  was  a sweet  feel- 
ing of  the  love  of  God  over  us.  We 
finished  by  reading,  in  a solemn  man- 
ner, the  15th  [Chapter]  of  Luke.  I 
made  a little  comment  and  our  party 
broke  up  in  much  love  and  peace.”  □ 


News  of  Friends 


Earlham  School  of 
Religion  Students  Visit 
Whittier,  California 

On  Sunday,  February  28, 2006, 

Jay  Marshall,  dean  of  the 
Earlham  School  of  Religion 
(ESR),  came  to  First  Friends 
Church  in  Whittier,  CA,  to 
share  information  about  the 
Cooper  Scholarship  program. 

“The  Cooper  Scholarship 
program  was  established  in  honor  of 
founding  dean,  Wil  Cooper  and  his  wife 
Emily,”  Marshall  explained.  “The  schol- 
arships have  been  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Friends  who  value  the 
Quaker  witness  and  want  to  support 
those  who  are  preparing  for  ministry.  The 
scholarship  covers  full  tuition  for  full  time 
students  for  two  years  in  the  M.  Div.  pro- 
gram or  one  year  in  the  M.  A.  program. 
Two  of  these  scholarships  are  designated 
as  international  scholarships,  and  include 
stipends  for  living  expenses,  in  addition 


Shown  above:  back  row,  Adriana  Cabrera 
(Columbia),  Carol  Urner  (Multnomah 
Meeting  and  Whittier  First  Friends 
Church),  Benson  Amugamwa  (Kenya); front 
row,  Erin  McDougall  (Canada),  Jay 
Marshall,  (ESR)  and  Rex  Jones  (pastor  of 
Whttier  First  Friends). 

to  tuition  and  an  agreement  in  principle 
when  they  accept  the  scholarship.” 

For  more  information  about  ESR 
and  the  Cooper  scholarship  program,  see 
http://esr.earlham.edu/financialinfo/ 
aidtypes.html.  □ 
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Friends  Protest 
Iraq,  War  in 
Los  Angeles  and 
Other  Cities 

Over  a dozen  Friends 
from  Santa  Monica  and 
other  Friends  Meetings 
joined  5,000-10,000  anti- 
war demonstrators  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  on  January  27, 

2006.  Many  marched  under 
the  AFSC  banner:“There  is 
no  way  to  peace.  Peace  is  the 
way.” 

“The  5,000  to  10,000 
people  experienced  an  in- 
spiring day,”  said  Steve 
Gibson,  AFSC  Los  Angeles  program  di- 
rector. “We  had  a collective  purpose  and 
hope  for  success.  There  was  sadness  and 
indignation  and  cries  for  help.  Some  us 
came  out  of  love,  others  from  anger,  to 
bear  witness  to  our  beliefs  and  to  call  for 
a change  and  a different  reality.” 

This  is  part  of  a series  of  anti-war 
actions  planned  by  the  AFSC.  On  March 
19,  as  part  of  national  peace  activities  oc- 
curring on  the  4'*’  anniversary  of  the  be- 


ginning of  the  US  attack  on  Iraq,  AFSC 
and  other  peace  groups  in  Los  Angeles 
plan  to  challenge  the  recruiting  of  young 
people  for  the  military  by  vigiling, 
flyering,  demonstrating  and  in  some  lo- 
cations risking  arrest.  There  will  be  regu- 
lar planning  meetings  and  training  in 
non-violent  direct  action.  For  more  in- 
formation, see  www.losangeles.afsc.org  or 
call  213-489-1900.  □ 


AFSC  BEGINS  "podcasting” 
NEW  RADIO  PROGRAM  FROM 

Los  Angeles 

The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  Los  Angeles  is  produc- 
ing a pilot  project  internet/podcast  ra- 
dio program,  www.KAMV.org.  “AMV” 
stands  for  Affirming  Moral  Values. 

“KAMV  seeks  to  affirm  the  moral 
foundations  of  nonviolence,  social  justice 
and  peace,”  explains  Jochen  Strack,  co- 
ordinator for  this  program.  “In  each  show 
we  will  explore  the  fundamental  motiva- 
tions that  guide  our  social  and  pohtical 
values.  We  will  try  to  deepen  our  under- 
standing of  what  drives  people  to  believe, 
think  and  act  the  way  they  do.” 

The  first  show  featured  an  interview 
with  former  Air  Force  pilot  turned 
Franciscan  peace  activist  Friar  Louis  Vitale. 
The  second  show  was  with  IsraeU  con- 
scripted soldier  DanTsahor  on  occupation, 
morahty  and  peace,  and  why  he  refuses  to 
serve  in  the  Occupied  Territories. 

Please  spread  the  word,  and  stay 
tuned!  For  more  information  contact 
Jochen  Strack  at  213-489-1900  xl22  and 
jstrack@afsc.org.  □ 


A Visit  to  Wellspring  Friends  School 

IN  Eugene,  Oregon 

by  William  D.  Ravdin 


Friends  bring  a unique  orientation  to  education.  Our 
belief  in  the  presence  of  a Divine  Seed  within  each 
of  God’s  children,  and  our  commitment  to  finding  that 
seed  and  nurturing  it,  means  that  our  Quaker  schools 
press  on  with  education  even  when  other  educational 
systems  falter  and  give  up.  Such  is  the  richness  of  Well- 
springs  Friends  School  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 

I spent  five  days  recently  in  the  midst  of  parents,  stu- 
dents, Board  members,  teachers,  and  administrators  get- 
ting acquainted  with  this  remarkable  and  very  new  ap- 
proach for  Friends  education.  Wellsprings  accepts  no 
more  than  sixty  day  students  in  Grades  9 through  12. 
These  are  young  people  who  have  been  judged  as  “poor” 
students  in  the  public  schools  in  and  around  Eugene. 
Most  of  the  students  have  had  negative  after  negative 
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Laura  and  Mayra  in  the  “ Singing/Songwriting”  class 
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heaped  upon  them.  Failure.  Unreach- 
able. Intractable.  The  resulting  alien- 
ation has  meant  that  many  of  them 
stopped  going  to  class,  and  then 
stopped  going  to  school.  Too  often  it 
left  these  young  people  angry  and  de- 
pressed, and  with  a very  poor  self-im- 
age. 

Wellsprings  ministers  to  these 
teenagers,  requiring  only  two  things: 
1)  that  each  student  wants  to  be  at 
Wellsprings;  and  2)  that  each  stu- 
dent— and  every  other  member  of  the 
Wellsprings  community  (teachers. 
Head,  Trustees,  visitors  and  par- 
ents)— functions  at  all  times  to  pre- 
serve an  emotionally  safe  climate  for 
everyone.  Wellsprings  is  a Quaker  ur- 
ban mission  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
phrase. 

As  I sat  in  classes,  watching  some 
of  the  most  creative  and  caring  teach- 
ing I have  ever  witnessed,  I found  that 
I was  asking  myself  very  traditional 
questions  about  learning  and  disci- 
pline. These  were  not  helpful  to  get- 
ting a grasp  of  the  Wellsprings  pro- 
gram. Over  lunch  students  enlight- 
ened me  by  talking  about  renewal. 
About  feeling  for  the  first  time  that 
they  were  genuinely  respected;  that 
they  were  a cherished  part  of  the 
Wellsprings  community.  In  a meet- 
ing with  parents,  one  hears  comments 
about  “transformation.”  About 
change.  One  parent  leaned  over  to  me 
and  said,  “Wellsprings  saves  as  many 
families  as  it  does  children.” 

My  thoughts  went  back  thirty 
years,  when  two  teachers  in  a small 
Friends  elementary  school  outside 
Philadelphia,  decided  to  start  a 
Friends  school  for  able  young  children 
whose  brains  were  wired  differently. 
These  were  dyslexic  children.  Those 
two  teachers  brought  together 
Friends’  concern  for  the  child  and 
modern  techniques  to  teach  children 
who  learn  differently.  So  successful 
was  their  new  thrust  in  Friends  edu- 
cation, that  today  there  are  five 
Friends  schools  modeled  on  that 
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single  educational  vision  of  the  mid- 
1970s. 

In  much  the  same  way.  Well- 
springs  Friends  School  is  setting  an- 
other new  direction  for  Friends  edu- 
cation in  the  2T'  century.  It  is  edu- 
cating children  who  need  to  be  rebuilt, 
emotionally  and  educationally,  from 
the  foundation  up.  Children  whose 
families  and  schools  in  many  cases 
have  given  up  on  them.  Children  who 
have  given  up  on  themselves. 

A few  years  ago,  a parent  in  a 
Friends  school  in  North  Carolina 
commented  that  what  she  valued  most 
in  her  daughter’s  education  was  that 


Friends  taught  spirituality  without 
dogma.  Wellsprings  is  a Friends 
school  that  exudes  spirituality,  but 
without  dogma. 

Ultimately,  however,  it  does  what 
all  good  Friends  schools  do:  it  devel- 
ops the  very  best  in  the  teenagers  it 
accepts  to  educate,  and  it  does  so  in  a 
structured  environment  that  is  loving, 
firm,  encouraging,  and  successful. 

Last  spring,  Wellsprings  gradu- 
ated 24  students,  renewed  and  re- 
turned to  society,  to  begin  life  anew, 
this  time  with  greater  confidence  in 
themselves  and  without  the  baggage 
of  society’s  words  of  failure. 


Group  hugs  are  common  at  Wellspring 
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After  working  with  Friends 
schools  for  some  years,  I should  no 
longer  marvel  at  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  our  schools.  But  Well- 
springs  was  an  introduction  to  a to- 
tally new  orientation  for  Friends  edu- 
cation. And  I left  Eugene  to  return 
East  feeling  a sense  of  awe  and  of 
gratefulness  to  Oregon  Friends  for 
their  willingness  to  find  yet  another 
successful  direction  for  Friends 
education.  □ 


William  Kavdin  is  a consultant  work- 
ing now  exclusively  and  pro  bono  with 
small  Friends  schools.  He  is  a member  of 
Kendal  Monthly  Meeting  and  an  hon- 
orary director  of  the  Friends  Council  on 
Education. 


Memorial  Minutes 


Charles  & Etta  Marie  James 

Charles  Hugh  James,  95,  died  De- 
cember 21, 2005,  at  Covenant  Shores  re- 
tirement home,  Mercer  Island,  Washing- 
ton. Etta  Marie  James,  91,  reunited  with 
her  husband  in  death  just  under  three 
months  later,  on  March  19, 2006,  also  at 
Covenant  Shores.  Because  their  journals 
and  activities  were  so  closely  intertwined 
over  their  long  lives  together,  this  minute 
is  a memorial  to  both. 

Etta  Marie  Hesseltine  was  born 
April  30,  1914,  in  Peru,  Nebraska,  the 
second  daughter  of  Jesse  Grant  and  Eliza- 
beth (Henderson)  Hesseltine.  The  fam- 
ily moved  often,  and  Etta  lived  in  18 
homes  in  seven  different  communities 
before  high  school.  Etta  Marie’s  empa- 
thy for  lonely  children  served  her  well  in 
her  later  career  as  a school  psychologist. 
She  entered  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder  in  1931  at  the  age  of  17,  earn- 
ing a BA  in  education  in  1935. 

Chuck  was  born  in  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota  on  November  9, 1910,  the  older 
son  of  Fred  and  Mertie  (Sheeks)  James. 
After  a few  years  on  a homestead  in  Leal, 
North  Dakota,  Fred  moved  his  family  to 
Denver,  Colorado  to  study  for  the  Meth- 
odist ministry.  Fred  James  was  struck  and 
killed  by  a car  in  Denver  in  1922,  and 
Chuck  became  the  “man  of  the  house”  at 
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age  12.  He  was  a junior  Civil  Engineer- 
ing major  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
when  freshman  Etta  Marie  found  him  in 
the  Methodist  youth  group.  Chuck  and 
Etta  Marie  were  married  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  a week  after  her  graduation 
from  UC/Boulder — a marriage  that 
lasted  more  than  70  years. 

Chuck’s  career  path  began  as  a heat- 
ing systems  installer.  As  a conscientious 
objector  during  World  War  II,  he  took  a 
job  delivering  mUk  for  Seattle’s  Evergreen 
Cooperative.  Following  the  war  he  made 
several  attempts  at  self-employment.  Af- 
ter working  briefly  as  a landscape  laborer, 
he  returned  to  engineering  as  a survey 
chainman  on  Seattle  City  Light’s  Diablo 
and  Ross  Dams  and  worked  his  way  up, 
retiring  from  Wyatt  and  Kipper  Fabrica- 
tors in  1975  as  an  engineer. 

In  1948,  with  her  youngest  child  in 
preschool,  Etta  Marie  began  the  teach- 
ing career  for  which  she  had  studied.  She 
taught  on  an  emergency  certificate,  re- 
turning to  summer  school  for  the  addi- 
tional Washington  history  and  credit 
hours  required  for  full  certification.  As 
Chuck’s  work  took  him  around  the  State 
of  Washington,  Etta  Marie  earned  a 
Masters  degree  in  school  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Washington  and  re- 
turned to  practice  in  the  Lake  Washing- 
ton School  District,  where  she  had  be- 
gun teaching  17  years  previously.  After 
taking  a leave  during  the  1973-74  school 
year  to  serve  as  president  of  the  district’s 
teachers’  union,  she  retired  in  1975. 

Chuck  and  Etta  Marie  took  their 
faith  seriously.  When  Chuck’s  interest 
in  the  Methodist  Church  began  to  lag, 
Etta  Marie  initiated  a search  for  a reli- 
gious faith  they  could  both  agree  with, 
and  the  Jameses  found  themselves  at 
home  among  Friends.  They  served  as 
house  parents  at  the  women’s  boarding 
house  run  by  the  University  Meeting  in 
1939,  and  were  involved  in  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  activities 
during  World  War  II,  with  concerns  for 
conscientious  objectors,  refugees,  and 
Japanese-Americans.  In  the  mid-1950s. 
Chuck  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a series 
of  weekend  work  camps  on  the  Lummi 
Indiana  Reservation.  In  the  late  1940s 
the  Jameses  were  among  about  a dozen 
families  with  small  children  in  Univer- 
sity Meeting  who  responded  to  discom- 


fort over  the  presence  of  children  in 
Meeting  for  Worship  by  forming  a wor- 
ship group  they  called  Little  Meeting.  In 
addition  to  weekly  Meeting  for  Worship, 
Little  Meeting  parents  met  often  for 
Midweek  Meeting,  bringing  their  chil- 
dren along.  Two  of  these  families,  includ- 
ing the  Jameses,  were  active  later  in  the 
establishment  of  Eastside  Meeting  in 
Bellevue,  Washington,  east  of  Seattle. 
During  Chuck’s  “dam  years”,  he  and  Etta 
Marie  also  helped  found  meetings  in 
Bellingham,  Washington  and  Walla 
Walla,  Washington. 

Committed  socialists.  Chuck  and  Etta 
Marie  were  founding  members  of  five  Se- 
atde  area  cooperatives  during  the  1930s, 
including  two  that  survive  to  this  day:  Rec- 
reational Equipment,  Inc.  (REI)  and  Group 
Health  Cooperative.  They  continued  their 
peace  and  social  justice  work  during  retire- 
ment, joining  peacemaker’s  trips  to  eastern 
Europe  and  northern  Ireland  and  becom- 
ing active  in  the  worship  group  formed  for 
inmates  in  the  Washington  State  Reforma- 
tory in  Monroe. 

Chuck  had  lifelong  interests  in  mu- 
sic, especially  barbershop  quartet  singing, 
and  in  woodcarving,  which  he  continued 
long  into  retirement.  He  also  volunteered 
as  a driver  for  Group  Health.  Etta  Marie 
was  an  enthusiastic  amateur  botanist  and 
a talented  water  color  artist  whose  work 
graced  the  haU  of  their  retirement  home 
at  Covenant  Shores.  Combining  her  art, 
her  teaching  skills  and  her  humanitarian 
work  led  her  to  volunteer  with  Art  Un- 
limited, a Seattle  area  group  teaching  art 
to  cerebral  palsy  patients  in  the  1980s. 

Etta  Marie’s  activities  were  gradually 
curtailed  by  advancing  dementia.  She  broke 
her  hip  in  March  2001;  thereafter  walking 
was  too  painful  and  she  refused  to  try.  In 
spite  of  the  confusion,  the  frustration  of  not 
being  able  to  explain  herself  and  finding 
herself  in  a second  childhood,  she  never 
gave  up  trying  to  be  fiiendly,  responsible 
and  cooperative  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
Chuck,  too,  found  his  world  shrinking  to- 
ward the  end.  He  continued  to  attend 
Meeting  until  wheelchair  dependence 
and  diminishing  mental  acuity  largely 
confined  him  to  his  room.  He  loved  loud, 
garish  neckties,  and  his  memorial  at 
Eastside  Meeting  was  brightened  by  nu- 
merous friends  and  relatives  sporting  ties 
from  his  large  collection. 
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Chuck  and  Etta  Marie  are  survived 
by  Chuck’s  brother  Warren  James  of 
Gresham,  Oregon,  and  by  sons  Larry  of 
Issaquah,  Washington  and  Gordon  of 
Clallam  Bay,  Washington;  daughters 
Evelyn  Albrecht  of  Bellingham,  Wash- 
ington and  Melody  Ashworth  of 
Ashland,  Oregon;  nine  of  ten  grandchil- 
dren; 14  great-grandchildren;  and  three 
great-great  grandchildren.  With  pride  of 
standing  at  the  top.  Chuck  liked  to  say: 
“I  have  a granddaughter  who  is  a grand- 
mother. ”□ 

Harriette  Smith 

Harriette  Marie  Smith,  89,  died  on 
July  26,  2005,  in  Loveland,  Colorado. 
She  was  born  on  March  5,  1916  in 
Navarre,  Kansas,  to  Harry  Jason  Smith 
and  Mary  Kaufman  Smith.  She  grew  up 
in  Topeka  where  she  attended  public 
schools.  She  studied  at  McPherson 
College,  McPherson,  Kansas,  for  two 
years. 

Harriette’s  gentle  and  kindly 
disposition  and  her  sincere  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  others  shaped  her  character 
and  her  choice  of  work  throughout  her 
life.  She  was  employed  as  a secretary  in 
the  state  offices  of  Kansas  social  work,  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  and  at  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  New  York 
City.  She  underwent  Jungian  analysis 
while  in  New  York,  and  then  worked  as 
an  educational  assistant  at  the  Hartford 
Retreat  in  Connecticut.  She  returned  to 
Illinois  and  worked  on  the  men’s 
diagnostic  ward  at  Elgin  State  Hospital. 
During  World  War  II,  she  assisted  Nisei 
at  the  Brooklyn  Japanese  hostel  find 
employment  and  housing. 

She  married  Don  Elton  Smith  in 
1947.  They  moved  to  California  and 
began  attending  an  unprogrammed 
meeting  in  Whittier.  In  1951,  they 
became  members  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting 
of  Friends.  Harriette  was  a leader  in  the 
establishment  of  Monterey  Peninsula 
Meeting,  and  again  in  the  early  1960s  of 
the  Grass  Valley  Friends  Meeting,  where 
she  served  a term  as  Clerk.  Harriette 
studied  library  management  at  Sacra- 
mento State  College  and  later  worked  in 
the  libraries  at  Hartnell  College  and 
La  Verne  University.  She  was  a member 
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of  the  group  that  planned  and  founded 
the  John  Woolman  Friends  School, 
Nevada  City,  CA,  and  she  established  the 
library  for  the  new  school  in  1963.  She 
led  a number  of  off-campus  service 
projects  for  students,  and  taught  a class 
about  women  in  American  history.  She 
served  as  the  school  librarian  until  her 
retirement  in  1980. 

After  that  she  began  a regular 
visitation  to  a number  of  shut-ins,  as  well 
as  helping  her  husband  in  the  building 
of  their  hillside  home.  In  1997,  Harriette 
and  Don  moved  to  Colorado  and 
transferred  their  memberships  to  the  Fort 
Collins  Friends  Meeting.  Declining  health 
limited  her  service,  but  she  remained  a 
regular  attender  of  meeting  for  worship 
until  the  week  before  her  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Don 
Smith;  two  daughters,  Melinda  Bart  and 
Pamela  Bolesta,  both  of  Loveland;  four 
granddaughters,  Mari  Vasel,  Lori  Bart, 
Jenelle  Bolesta,  and  Shelley  Bolesta;  and 
two  sisters,  Ruth  Miller  and  Wilma  Shank. 

Harriette  always  sought  to  deepen 
her  understanding  of  the  spiritual 
dimensions  of  life.  She  enjoyed  reading 
biography  and  devotional  books.  She  was 
a season  ticket  holder  for  the  theatre,  and 
regularly  attended  musical  events.  She 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
world,  and  in  her  younger  days  liked  to 
cycle  and  to  hike.  All  these  interests  were 
gifts  that  she  quietly  yet  indelibly  passed 
on  to  her  daughters. □ 

Jan  Wade  Vaughan 

Jan  Wade  Vaughan,  a member  of 
Durango  (CO)  Monthly  Meeting  since 
1985,  died  Dec.  11, 2005,  in  Cortez,  CO. 

Jan  was  born  June  7,  1945,  to 
Kathleen  (McCaskiU)  and  Jack  Jay  Wade. 
Her  father  had  spent  formative  youthful 
years  living  in  the  home  of  his  aunt, 
Louisa  Wade  Wetherill,  and  her  husband 
John  Wetherill,  a Quaker  whose  family 
had  moved  from  Chester,  PA,  to  the 
Mancos  Valley.  Jan  was  a true  child  of 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  where  her 
father  was  chief  ranger,  her  mother  was 
postmaster,  and  she  attended  elementary 
school.  Jan  graduated  from  Montezuma- 
Cortez  High  School,  attended  Wasatch 
Academy  and  Colorado  State  University, 
and  was  awarded  a BA  in  vocal  music 


from  Fort  Lewis  College. 

On  her  25th  birthday,  Jan  married 
Tom  Vaughan  at  Mesa  Verde.  They 
traveled  together  in  the  National  Park 
Service  to  Kona  and  Maui  (HI),  Point 
Reyes  (CA),  Ganado  (AZ),  Deer  Lodge 
(MT),  Harper’s  Ferry  (WV),  and  Chaco 
Canyon  (NM),  a place  Jan  loved  dearly. 
Son  Drayton  Wade  Vaughan  was  born 
during  their  Ganado  service  and  daughter 
Noi  Anne  Vaughan  was  born  while  they 
were  at  Deer  Lodge. 

In  1989,  Jan  returned  with  her  family 
to  the  Mancos  Valley  where  her  great- 
grandfather John  James  Wade  had  settled 
110  years  earlier.  This  homecoming  for 
Jan  allowed  her  children  to  graduate  from 
the  same  high  school  as  their  grandfather. 
Jan  was  active  in  school  activities  and  an 
officer  of  the  Mancos  Valley  Association. 
She  sang  in  the  Mancos  Valley  Chorus 
and  served  on  the  board  of  Renew,  Inc., 
assisting  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

While  in  Deer  Lodge,  Jan  and  Tom 
began  attending  a small  worship  group 
and,  upon  transfer  to  Harpers  Ferry, 
joined  Hopewell  Meeting  in  Clearbrook, 
VA,  in  1980.  At  Hopewell,  Jan  and  Tom 
led  First  Day  School,  Jan  sang  with  the 
Hopeless  Hopewell  Singers,  and  together 
they  felt  the  slow  and  steady  influence  of 
a Meeting  with  a long  history.  When  the 
Meeting  celebrated  its  sesquicentennial, 
Jan  made  plain  clothes  for  Drayton  and 
Noi.  Upon  moving  to  Chaco  Canyon  in 
1985,  they  transferred  membership  to 
Durango  Monthly  Meeting.  In  recent 
years  they  occasionally  hosted  meetngs 
of  the  Mancos  Valley  Worship  Group. 

While  serving  in  remote  Chaco 
Canyon,  Jan  and  Tom  brought 
international  visitors  into  their  home 
through  Servas  International,  an 
opportunity  for  interchange  that  Jan 
especially  enjoyed. 

Jan  was  never  without  a cat,  house 
plants,  or  a needlework  project.  In  recent 
years,  her  grandsons  would  make  her 
spirits  soar.  Singing  in  community  choirs 
was  a part  of  her  life  wherever  she  lived. 

Yearly  meetings  were  a special 
time  for  Jan,  especially  when  she 
went  with  her  family  from  Chaco 
Canyon  to  Ghost  Ranch  (NM).  She 
gained  much  from  these  annual 
gatherings,  especially  worship 
sharing,  which  she  sometimes  led. 
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Jan  is  survived  by  her  husband  Tom, 
son  Drayton,  daughter  Noi,  grandsons 
Seth  and  Aiden,  brother  Bill  Wade  and 
an  extended  family.  □ 

Mary  Annin  Seitz 

Mary  Annin  Seitz,  89,  died  on 
December  13, 2005,  in  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 
Mary  was  born  on  August  30,  1916  to 
Mary  Carpenter  Gallagher  and  Robert 
Edwards  Annin,  Jr.  Her  father  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1909,  and  worked 
managing  the  family  farm  in  Berkshire 
County,  MA,  then  moved  to  Boston  to 
become  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  attend  law  school  at 
night.  He  suffered  from  depression  and 
committed  suicide  in  1921.  Mary’s 
mother  moved  with  her  two  children, 
Mary  and  Robert  Edwards  Annin,  III 
(called  Tertius),  to  East  Greenwich,  RI, 
to  be  with  family,  and  went  to  work  as  a 
teacher.  She  spent  many  years  at  Lincoln 
School,  a Friends  school  in  Providence, 
RI,  from  which  Mary  Seitz  graduated  in 
1934. 

Mary  went  on  to  graduate  from 
Smith  College  in  Northampton,  MA, 
where  she  began  many  friendships  that 
continued  throughout  her  life.  When 
she  graduated  in  1938,  she  began  by 
selling  books  door  to  door,  and  also 
worked  for  the  Pinkerton  Detective 
Agency.  When  Richard  Seitz  hired  her 
as  an  interviewer  for  a market  research 
project  in  Providence,  RI,  he  encouraged 
her  to  pursue  her  career  in  New  York. 
They  were  married  in  1944,  and  raised 
two  children,  Robert  Edwards  Seitz 
(Ted)  and  Sarah  Ann  Seitz  (Sally).  Their 
loving  partnership  ended  which  Richard 
died  in  1991. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  brought 
the  death  of  Mary’s  younger  brother, 
Tertius,  a lieutenant  in  the  army.  Both 
Mary  and  her  mother  felt  that  there  must 
be  a way  to  end  aU  war.  Mary  will  be 
remembered  as  an  enthusiastic  volunteer 
in  many  arenas,  including  a co-op 
preschool,  the  local  PTA,  Girl  Scouts,  the 
civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements,  and 
as  an  advocate  for  the  homeless  and  low 
cost  housing.  During  the  1960s  and  70s, 
she  led  a group  of  boys  from  Harlem  on 
recreational  and  cultural  activities,  and 
was  arrested  for  standing  in  front  of  the 
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White  House  to  protest  the  Vietnam 
War.  In  her  later  years,  Mary  bought  her 
clothing  from  thrift  stores  to  make 
donations  to  many  non-profit 
organizations. 

An  avid  reader  and  amateur 
musician,  Mary  played  piano  and  flute, 
encouraging  her  family  and  friends  to 
gather  around  her  piano  for  singing.  An 
annual  Messiah  sing  along  was  held  at 
her  home  for  years  until  the  cast  of 
musicians  grew  so  large  that  it  had  to 
move  to  the  Friends  meeting  house.  A 
Quaker  for  50  years,  Mary  attended 
meeting  at  Scarsdale,  NY,  Wilton,  CT, 
and  South  Berkshire,  MA,  until  she 
moved  to  Friends  House  in  1993  and 
joined  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  (Santa 
Rosa,  CA). 

Mary  leaves  behind  son  and 
daughter-in-law  Ted  and  Ann  Seitz  of 
Hayward,  CA,  and  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  Sally  Seitz  and  Paul  Freitas  of  Santa 
Rosa.  She  will  be  missed  by 
grandchildren  Paige  Seitz-Laurence, 
Alexander  Seitz,  Kathryn  Freitas, 
Hannah  Freitas,  and  Lia  Freitas,  as  well 
as  by  family  members  on  the  East 
Coast.  □ 


Calendar 


Mar  30-Apr  1.  Quaker  Testimonies: 
Beyond  SPICES.  Come  to  know  the  root 
that  gives  rise  to  the  fruit.  Eric  Moon  and 
Stephen  Matchett.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 

Apr  13-15.  Young  Adult  Friends. 
Entering  a fresh  understanding  of  purpose 
and  calling.  Betsy  Blake.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center. 

May  20-25.  A workshop  for  bilingual 
(English/Spanish)  Friends  in  the 
Section  of  the  Americas  at  Earlham 
College  in  Richmond,  IND.For  more  info, 
go  to  http://fwccamericas.org/events/ 
interpretation. shtml. 

June  17-24.  Quaker  Camp.  Our  week  for 
friends  in  5th-7th  grades  and  others.  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  staff 

July  13-  20.  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun 
through  service  for  friends  in  the  8th-10th 
grades  and  others.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center  staff 


Classifieds 


Publications 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 

sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  infor- 
mation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QviakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 


Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many 
facets  of  Quaker  life,  thought 
and  spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every 

pamphlet  published  previously  by  Pendle 
Hill,  including  recent  pamphlets  by 
Warren  Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert 
Griswold  and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150 
ext.  2 or  bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is 
more  than  a magazine  — 
it’s  a ministry  of  the 
written  word.  Friends 
worldwide  find  com- 
munity in  each  issue  full 
of  award-winning  articles,  opinions, 
poetry,  news,  and  art.  Call  us  toU-free  at 
800-471-6863  and  mention  offer  code 
FB2007  to  receive  12  monthly  issues  for 
$35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover  price! 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch  St., 
2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us  on 
the  web  at  <www.friendsjournal.org>. 


African  Summer  Workcamps  2007 

AGLI-The  African  Great  Lakes  Initia- 
tive of  Friends  Peace  Teams  is  sponsor- 
ing intergenerational  workcamps  in 
Burundi,  Kenya,  Rwanda  and  Uganda. 
A two-day  Orientation  begins  June  23 
near  Washington  DC.  Workcamps  end 
on  July  28.  Workcampers  will  assist  with 
building  or  rebuilding  chnics,  schools  and 
a peace  center-no  skills  needed.  Visit  our 
website  at  http://www.aglionline.org  or 
contact  Dawn  Rubbert  via 
dawn@aglionline.org. 
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Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 
3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 

Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 

retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 

our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 

the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 

8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

Friends  House  is  a small,  multi-level  re- 
tirement community  in  the  Redwood  coun- 
try north  of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly, it  maintains  individual  garden  apart- 
ments and  houses,  assisted  living,  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  A California  Continuing 
Care  Retirement  Community,  Friends  House 
has  strong  Quaker  values:  simplicity,  indepen- 
dence, peace,  optional  daily  worship.  Visit  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org  CCRC/ 
RCFE  license  #496801929.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
707-538-0152. 

The  Woolman  Semester  offers  Friends 
education  to  students  in  grades  11-13  focused 
on  peace,  justice  and  ecological  sustainability 
while  earning  a full  semester  of  high  school 
credit.  A 3-week  service-learning  trip  yields 
120  hours  of  community  service  credit. 
Through  the  challenges  of  a rigorous  curricu- 
lum, simple  living  in  a Quaker  community,  a 
weeklong  wilderness  trip  and  service  work, 
students  gain  understanding  and  leadership 
skills  for  their  work  in  the  world.  After  thriv- 
ing in  an  academic  setting  away  from  home, 
Woolman  graduates  stand  out  as  college  ap- 
plicants and  have  a sense  of  purpose  for 
their  education.  Financial  Aid  and  Quaker 
Scholarships  support  all  qualified  teens  re- 
gardless of  financial  needs.  Visit 
www.woolman.org  or  call  Kathy  Runyan  at 
530-273-3183  ext.  12. 

William  Penn  House  & Washington 
Quaker  WorkCAMPS.  Quaker  Center  on 
Capitol  Hill  offers  worship,  hospitality,  meet- 
ing space,  workcamp  opportunities  for 
youth,  peace  studies  and  other  seminars 
for  educators  and  students  of  all  ages. 
http://www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202- 
543-5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003. 
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Positions  Vacant:  William  Penn 
House  & Washington  Quaker 

WORKCAMPS.  Program/Workcamp  intern- 
ship and  Hospitality  internship,  both  fuU 
time.  Register  and  greet  guests,  work  with 
workcamps,  peace  studies  and  international 
program  seminars.  Become  an  intern  and  truly 
experience  Washington.  Stipend,  room  and 
board  and  health  insurance,  http:// 
www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 
alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  climate  of  affirmation” 
rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every 
person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wellspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541-686- 
1223. 

Services 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm. 
All  ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to 
encourage  confidence  in  people  who  are 
fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experi- 
enced horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  Email:  friendlaverne 

@friendlyhorseacres.com. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour. 

Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sa- 
rah Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  011-506-645-5436  or 
937-728-9887  or  Email:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

Friends  Music  Camp  at  Olney,  2 or  4 
week  summer  program,  ages  10-18.  Musical 
growth  in  a caring  community.  Parent  com- 
ment: “A  profound,  life-changing  experience.” 
Camper  comment:  “Awesome!”  For  brochure, 
camp  video:  FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow 
Springs,  OH  45387.  937-767-1311. 
musicfmc@yahoo.com. 

Wolf  Creek  Commons  is  a developing 
co-housing  community  in  Grass  Valley, 
California  (Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf 
Creek  borders  our  forested  site  which  is 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  public 
transportation,  markets  and  other  stores.  A 


vibrant  intergenerational  community,  we 
welcome  children.  Expected  move-in.  Fall  2008. 
530-478-5778.  www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends . com . 

Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and 
Publishers  are  invited  to  join  QUIP 
(Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing).  An 
international  “self  help”  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 
the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Contact 
Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  www.quaker.org/quip. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DaVID  BrOWN,  A 
Quaker  Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  vidth  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 
Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 
replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 
Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  Arts  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly.  Types 
& Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  6c  non- 
fiction, poetry,  drawings,  B8cW  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org 
WWW.  quaker.  org/  fqa. 

Concerned cS/ng/es 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  diversity,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide/ Canada. 

Ait  ages.  Since  1984. 

FREE  sample:  Box  444-FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 

2007  Advertising  Rates:  S.47 per  word 
yorCLASSiFED  ADS.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box 
ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  pos- 
sible. Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publication. 
Display  ads:  $16  per  column  inch.  % page  ad 
(4x4%):  $97 — 1 column  ad  (2%xl0):  $139 — 
2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $239 — V2 page  ad  (7V4  x 
4%):  $169— Full  page  (7%  x 10):  $299.  Dis- 
counts: 10%  for  3 consecutive  appearances,  25% 
for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad. 
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Celebrate  FWCC's  70th  Anniversary! 

September  15-16,  2007,  Swarthmore  Friends  Meeting,  Swarthmore,  PA 

FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas  and  Swarthmore  Friends  Meeting  invite  you  to  celebrate  FWCC's  work 
of  spanning  the  rich  diversity  of  regional  cultures,  beliefs  and  styles  of  worship.  Save  the  date! 


Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
Section  of  the  Americas 

1506  Race  Street,  Phiiadeiphia  PA  19102,  USA  ^ 
215.  241,  7250 
arfiericas@fvvccameric3s.org 





WWW. 


mericas.org 


Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation 

S P c T ! 0 M OF  THE  AMERICAS 


Ed  & Helen  White, 

North  Carolina  YM  (FUM), 
met  at  the  Friends  World 
Conference  in  1937 

Friends  World  Conference, 
September  1937, 
Swarthmore  & 

Haverford  Colleges 


